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centered  and  knowledge-source  centered)  is  shown. 
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Chapter  1 


Distributed  Problem  Solving:  Overview 


How  can  we  build  powerful  problem  solvers  that  effectively  utilize  the  characteristics  of 
distributed  processor  architectures?  This  is  the  central  question  addressed  in  this  dissertation. 

Consider,  for  example,  a symbolic  reasoning  problem.  Such  problems  generally  involve 
search  spaces  that  are  large  enough  so  that  even  the  most  powerful  present-day  computers 
cannot  explore  them  exhaustively.  Even  when  heuristics  are  used  to  prune  the  search 
space,  for  many  problems  of  practical  interest  the  computation  time  required  to  perform  the 
search  is  extremely  large  (see,  for  example,  discussions  of  Meta-Dendral  [Buchanan, 
1978],  and  CONGEN  [Carhart,  1976]). 

A distributed  architecture  offers  the  potential  of  applying  a large  collection  of 
processors  to  the  solution  of  such  problems.  Many  questions  must  be  answered  first, 
however: 

1 ) Is  the  original  problem  suitable  for  execution  in  a distributed  processor 
architecture? 

2)  If  so,  then  how  is  the  problem  to  be  partitioned  so  as  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  concurrent  computation? 

3)  How  is  internode  communication  to  be  handled? 

4)  What  is  a suitable  way  of  effecting  control  over  the  actions  and  interactions 
of  the  processor  nodes? 

5)  How  can  attention  be  focused  so  that  execution  of  the  problem  proceeds  in 
an  efficient  manner? 

6)  How  are  results  to  be  collected  and  Integrated? 

7)  What  search  strategies  are  reasonable  in  the  new  processing  environment? 

Some  of  these  questions  are  specific  to  a symbolic  reasoning  problem,  but  the  majority 
of  them  arise  independent  of  the  specific  problem  and  are  due  to  the  distributed  processing 
environment. 


1.1  Introduction 

Over  the  post  several  years,  multiple  processor  architectures  have  come  under 
increasing  scrutiny,  due  both  to  advances  in  Large  Scale  Integrated  circuit  (LSI)  technology 
[Noyce,  1977]  and  the  synthesis  of  advanced  computer  and  communications  technology  that 
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has  resulted  in  networks  of  resource-sharing  computers  [Kahn,  1972]  [Kimbleton,  1975]. 
Such  architectures  offer  several  computational  advantages,  including  speed,  reliability,  and 
extensibility  [Baer,  1973]. 

Low-cost  small-scale  LSI  processors  are  now  commonplace,  and  medium-scale 
processors  are  expected  in  the  near  future,  with  large-scale  processors  to  follow  soon  after 
[Noyce,  1976].  Random  Access  Memory  size  is  expected  to  increase  at  a similar  rate.  These 
expectations  are  based  on  two  major  trends:  the  size  of  an  economically  viable  silicon  die 
(the  basis  of  an  LSI  circuit),  which  continues  to  Increase  year  by  year,  and  component 
dimensions,  which  continue  to  decrease.  Thus,  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  components 
can  be  placed  on  a single  slice  of  silicon,  and  fundamental  physical  limits  appear  to  be  at 
least  two  orders  of  magnitude  away  (see,  for  example,  [Noyce,  1976],  [Bloch,  1973],  and 
[Faggin,  1978]). 

Techniques  for  efficient  communication  between  processors  have  been  developed  in 
the  context  of  computer-communications  networks.  Nodes  in  such  networks  use  the  message 
as  a basic  unit  of  communication.  The  main  results  of  research  in  this  area  have  been 
communications  protocols  that  enable  reliable  and  efficient  communication  of  messages 
between  computers  and  efficient  algorithms  for  routing  and  flow  control  (see,  for  example, 
[Kimbleton,  1975],  [Chu,  1976],  and  [Green,  1975]). 

The  focus  in  this  dissertation  is  problem  solving  in  distributed  processor  architectures. 
A distributed  architecture  is  one  in  which  the  individual  processor  nodes  include  memory  as 
well  as  a processor.  Communication  in  such  architectures  is  generally  more  expensive  than 
computation. 

We  will  specialize  our  efforts  towards  distributed  architectures  in  which  control  is 
decentralized,  the  nodes  ore  loosely  coupled  (i.e.,  they  spend  a far  greater  percentage  of 
time  in  computation  than  in  communication  with  other  nodes),  communicate  via  messages,  and 
all  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  a single  overall  problem.  Distributed  processor  architectures 
with  these  characteristics  are  usefully  categorized  as  nearly  decomposable  systems  [Simon, 
1969],  or  systems  in  which  interactions  among  the  components  are  weak  but  not  negligible. 
The  short-term  behavior  of  each  component  is  relatively  independent  of  the  behavior  of  the 
others,  and  the  long-term  behavior  of  each  depends  only  in  an  aggregate  way  on  the 
behavior  of  the  others. 

Nearly  decomposable  systems  offer  a number  of  problem-solving  advantages,  such  as 
enabling  use  of  the  well-known  divide-and-conquer  strategy,  in  which  a complex  problem  is 
divided  into  a multiplicity  of  smaller  problems  relatively  independent  of  each  other.  In 
addition,  as  a result  of  their  modularity,  they  offer  conceptual  clarity  and  simplicity  of  design. 
In  order  to  gain  these  advantages  at  the  problem-solving  level,  however,  we  must  do  more 
than  simply  interconnect  a number  of  inexpensive  processors  and  use  the  communications 
mechanisms  that  lead  to  distributed  processor  architectures.  We  must  develop  suitable 
techniques  to  control  and  coordinate  the  actions  of  the  individual  nodes  so  that  they  can 
cooperate  to  solve  complex  problems.  We  must  also  develop  suitable  techniques  for 
partitioning  problems  and  organizing  the  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  problems  within  a 
distributed  architecture.  In  short,  we  must  develop  problem-solving  tools  that  are  matched  to 
the  distributed  processing  environment. 
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1.2  A Layered  Approach 

In  the  design  of  a distributed  problem  solver,  the  major  concerns  can  be  usefully 
partitioned  into  three  layers  (Figure  1.1). 

At  the  lowest  layer  the  focus  is  the  underlying  architecture.  The  main  Issues  at  this  layer 
are  the  design  of  the  individual  nodes  and  the  communications  system  that  connects  them. 
The  components  of  an  individual  node  must  be  selected  (e.g.,  processor(s)  and  memory),  and 
appropriate  low-level  interconnection  methods  must  be  chosen  (l.e.,  is  a single  broadcast 
channel  to  be  used,  is  each  node  to  be  connected  to  every  other  node,  or  are  the  nodes  to 
be  connected  to  neighbors  in  a regular  lattice,  etc.). 

The  middle  layer  focuses  on  the  systems  aspects  of  the  problem  solver.  The  concern  at 
this  level  is  the  design  of  suitable  communications  and  control  mechanisms  that  allow 
coordination  of  the  nodes.  Suitable  communications  protocols  that  allow  bit  streams  to  be 
communicated  between  nodes  must  be  designed.  In  addition,  a local  operating  system  must 
be  designed  to  manage  the  resources  of  individual  nodes. 

Problem  solving  is  the  focus  at  the  top  layer.  The  central  issue  is  the  design  of  methods 
for  partitioning  and  solving  complex  problems  in  a distributed  manner. 


Figure  1.1.  A Layered  Approach  To  Distributed  Problem  Solving 

How  does  distributed  problem  solving  differ  from  distributed  processing ? To  answer  this 
question,  let  us  consider  the  emphasis  of  research  that  has  been  carried  out  in  distributed 
processing. 

The  bulk  of  research  has  been  restricted  to  the  the  systems  level  and  the  distributed 
architecture  level  described  above.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  a well-defined  and  a 
priori  partitioned  problem  exists,  and  the  major  concerns  lie  in  an  optimal  static  distribution  of 
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subtasks,  optimal  methods  for  interconnecting  processor  nodes,  resource  allocation,  and 

prevention  of  deadlock.1  Complete  knowledge  of  the  problem  has  also  been  generally 
assumed  (i.e.,  explicit  knowledge  of  timing  and  precedence  relations  between  tasks)  and  the 
major  reason  for  distribution  has  been  assumed  to  be  load-balancing  (e.g.,  [Baer,  1073], 
[Bowdon,  1972]). 

To  construct  distributed  problem  solvers,  as  opposed  to  distributed  processors,  we 
must  maintain  a focus  on  the  problem-solving  level.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  lower  levels 
are  not  important  or  interesting  but  simply  that  not  enough  research  has  been  aimed  above 
those  levels.  We  now  know  how  to  design  distributed  architectures  and  how  to  communicate 
bit  streams  reliably  between  the  nodes  in  such  architectures,  but  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
task  of  developing  problem-solving  methods  for  the  distributed  processing  environment. 


1.3  A Cooperating  Experts  Metaphor 

A familiar  metaphor  for  a problem  solver  operating  in  a distributed  processor 
architecture  is  a group  of  human  experts  experienced  at  working  together  to  complete  a 
large  task.2  In  such  a situation  we  might  see  each  expert  spending  most  of  his  time  working 
alone  on  various  subtasks  that  have  been  partitioned  from  the  main  task,  pausing 
occasionally  to  interact  with  other  members  of  the  group.  These  interactions  generally 
involve  requests  for  assistance  on  subtasks  or  the  exchange  of  results  and  other 
information. 

Of  primary  interest  to  us  in  examining  the  operation  of  a group  of  human  experts  is  the 
way  in  which  they  interact  to  solve  the  overall  problem,  the  manner  in  which  the  workload  is 
d'stributed  among  the  experts  and  how  results  are  Integrated  for  communication  outside  the 
group.  No  one  expert  is  in  total  control  of  the  others  (although  one  expert  may  be  ultimately 
responsible  for  communicating  the  solution  of  the  top-level  problem  to  the  customer  outside 
the  group). 

When  an  expert  encounters  a subtask  too  large  to  handle  alone,  he  partitions  it  into 
manageable  sub-subtasks  and  makes  them  known  to  the  group.  If  he  encounters  a subtask 
for  which  he  has  no  expertise,  he  attempts  to  pass  It  on  to  another  more  appropriate  expert. 
If  the  expert  knows  which  other  experts  have  the  necessary  expertise,  he  can  notify  them 
directly.  If  the  expert  does  not  know  anyone  in  particular  who  may  be  able  to  assist  him  or  If 
the  new  subtask  requires  no  special  expertise  (and  he  was  other  more  pressing  subtasks  to 
be  executed),  then  he  can  simply  describe  the  subtask  to  the  entire  group. 

If  another  expert  chooses  to  carry  out  the  subtask,  he  requests  details  from  the 
original  expert  and  the  two  engage  in  further  direct  communication  for  the  duration  of  the 
subtask.  In  order  to  distribute  the  workload  in  a group  of  experts,  then,  .hose  with  subtasks 


1 Implicit  procedure  calls  of  the  sort  used  in  PLANNER  [Hewitt,  1971]  and  other  Al 
languages,  that  involve  nondeterminism  at  runtime,  have  not  been  considered. 

2 This  metaphor  has  also  been  used  as  a starting  point  by  [Lesser,  1975a],  [Lenat, 
1976b]  and  [Hewitt,  1977a],  but  has  resulted  in  systems  with  different  characteristics 
than  that  considered  here.  The  different  approaches  are  compared  in  Chapter  6. 
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to  be  executed  must  find  other  experts  capable  of  executing  their  subtasks.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  job  of  idle  experts  to  find  suitable  aubtasks  on  which  to  work.  Those  with 
subtasks  to  be  executed  and  those  capable  of  executing  the  subtasks  thus  engage  in  a kind 
of  negotiation  to  distribute  the  workload.  They  become  linked  together  in  subgroups  of 
varying  sizes  by  agreements  or  informal  contracts , forming  and  breaking  up  dynamically  during 
the  course  of  work. 

Subgroups  of  this  type  offer  two  advantages.  First,  communication  among  the  members 
does  not  needlessly  distract  the  entire  group.  Second,  the  subgroup  members  may  be  able 
to  communicate  with  each  other  in  a language  that  is  more  efficient  for  their  purposes  than 
the  language  in  use  by  the  whole  group. 

1.4  A Framework  For  Distributed  Problem  Solving 

The  central  result  of  the  research  reported  here  is  a framework  for  problem  solving  in  a 
distributed  processing  environment.  This  framework  specifies  mechanisms  for 
communications,  control,  and  knowledge  organization. 


1.4.1  Overview 

A framework  in  this  context  has  three  major  conceptual  components:  a control 
component  that  specifies  the  modes  of  interaction  possible  between  processor  nodes;  a 
knowledge  organization  component  that  specifies  how  knowledge  is  organized  In  Individual 
nodes  and  distributed  throughout  the  collection  of  nodes;  and  a communications  component 
that  links  the  other  components  together  and  provides  the  base  that  enables  nodes  to 
interact. 

A key  problem  that  must  be  addressed  by  the  framework  is  how  nodes  with  tasks  to  be 
executed  find  other  nodes  capable  of  executing  those  tasks.  We  will  call  this  the  connection 
problem.  (In  centralized  problem  solvers  it  is  called  the  invocation  problem-,  that  is,  which 
knowledge-source  (KS)  to  invoke  at  any  given  time  for  the  execution  of  a task.)  Because  A / 
applications  do  not  generally  have  well-defined  algorithms  for  their  solution,  A I problem 
solvers  need  considerable  heuristic  knowledge  to  guide  them,  making  the  connection  problem 
crucial. 

As  noted  in  Section  1.3,  the  connection  problem  has  two  parts:  Nodes  with  tasks  to  be 
executed  seek  other  nodes  capable  of  their  execution,  and  nodes  not  engaged  at  any  given 
time  seek  tasks  that  they  can  execute.  In  fact,  both  sets  of  nodes  can  proceed 
simultaneously,  with  the  nodes  engaging  each  other  in  a process  of  negotiation  to  solve  the 
connection  problem.  It  is  precisely  this  notion  of  negotiation  that  is  the  basis  for  the  control 
component  of  the  framework.  Task  distribution  is  a process  of  contract  negotiation,  or  mutual 
selection  between  the  nodes  that  have  tasks  to  be  executed  and  the  nodes  suited  to  the 
execution  of  those  tasks.  This  process  gives  rise  to  the  name— the  contract  nat  framework. 
The  collection  of  nodes  is  referred  to  as  a contract  net.  A node  with  a task  to  be  executed 
is  called  a manager,  and  a node  capable  of  executing  a task  is  called  a contractor.  Manager 
and  contractor  are  roles  taken  on  dynamically  by  nodes  during  the  course  of  problem  solving. 
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Because  communications  and  control  are  so  closely  linked,  they  will  be  discussed 
together.  These  components  are  jointly  composed  of  (<)  a problem-solving  protocol , called  the 
contract  net  protocol,  an  extrapolation  to  the  problem-solving  level  of  the  standard  network 
communications  protocol;  (ii)  a set  of  message-processing  procedures  for  dealing  with  the 
messages  of  the  protocol;  and  (Hi)  a contract  structure  that  handles  the  bookkeeping  required 
for  task  distribution  and  node  Interaction  (Figure  1.2). 


communications  / control 


problem-solving 

protocol 


message-processing 

procedures 


contract 

structure 


common  internode 
language 


Figure  1.2.  The  Communications  And  Control  Components  Of  The  Framework. 

The  protocol  is  a good  example  of  intertwined  control  and  communications.  It  encodes 
task-independent  Information  that  specifies  the  possible  actions  and  interactions  of 
Individual  nodes  of  the  problem  solver  and  also  includes  slots  for  the  task-dependent 
Information  necessary  for  the  decisions  that  guide  the  control.  The  task-dependent 
information  in  the  framework  is  encoded  in  a formal  common  internode  language,  understandable 
to  all  nodes.  The  use  of  a formal  language,  as  opposed  to  a more  ad  hoc  approach,  simplifies 
both  the  transfer  of  expertise  between  nodes  and  the  dynamic  addition  of  new  nodes  to  the 
problem  solver  (see  Section  4.1.3). 

The  message-processing  procedures  carry  out  the  actions  specified  by  the  messages 
of  the  protocol,  as  indicated  by  the  task-independent  information  in  those  messages.  For 
example,  a task  announcement  message  is  used  to  advertise  tasks  waiting  to  be  executed. 
The  corresponding  message-processing  procedure  for  this  announcement  handles  the  basic 
actions  of  a node  that  receives  such  a message  (ultimately  such  a node  must  decide 
whether  or  not  to  submit  a bid  on  the  task).  The  message-processing  procedures  interact 
closely  with  user-procedures  (i.e.,  task-dependent  procedures  that  are  written  by  a user  of 
the  framework)  by  providing  these  procedures  with  the  appropriate  task-dependent 
information  from  the  protocol  messages,  together  with  additional  task  history  that  helps 
maintain  the  focus  of  the  problem  solver.  For  example,  one  of  the  questions  that  must  be 
answered  by  a node  that  receives  a task  announcement  message  is  Do  I wish  to  submit  a bid 
on  this  task?  The  answer  is  task-dependent  and  so  cannot  be  answered  directly  by  the 
message-processing  procedure.  That  procedure  can,  however,  supply  a user-procedure  with 
the  necessary  task-dependent  Information  from  the  task  announcement  called  a task 
abstraction,  together  with  a list  of  other  recently  received  task  abstractions,  so  that  a 
decision  can  be  made.  Thus  the  message-processing  procedures  provide  structured 
Information  and  structured  questions  to  the  user-procedures. 
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The  message-processing  procedures  use  the  third  part  of  the  communications  and 
control  components:  the  contract  structure.  This  structure  organizes  the  required 
bookkeeping  information--e.g.,  information  about  the  execution  of  tasks,  relations  between 
tasks,  and  the  names  of  nodes  that  are  executing  tasks.  This  information  is  accessed  and 
updated  by  the  message-processing  procedures. 

The  knowledge  organization  component  of  the  framework  specifies  both  the  manner  in 
which  knowledge  in  the  distributed  problem  solver  is  to  be  retrieved  by  a node,  either  from 
within  its  own  local  knowledge  base  or  from  the  knowledge  bases  of  remote  nodes  ( retrieval ), 
and  how  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  nodes  ( distribution ) (Figure  1.3). 


knowledge  organization 


partitioning 


indexing 


static  dynamic 

distribution  distribution 


Figure  1.3.  The  Knowledge  Organization  Component  Of  The  Framework. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  retrieval  can  be  further  broken  down  into  two  parts:  partitioning 
and  indexing.  Partitioning  indicates  the  ways  in  which  the  knowledge  is  broken  up  into 
modules;  indexing  indicates  the  handles  placed  on  the  knowledge  modules  so  that  they  can 
be  accessed.  Knowledge  in  the  contract  net  framework  is  partitioned  so  as  to  minimize 
internode  communication  and  to  simplify  the  aquisition  of  knowledge  by  an  individual  node  and 
the  distribution  of  knowledge  among  the  collection  of  nodes.  Two  major  types  of  knowledge 
are  recognized  for  indexing:  task-centered  knowledge  and  knowledge-source-centered  knowledge 
(KS-centered  knowledge).  Task-centered  knowledge  is  useful  for  finding  nodes  capable  of 
executing  tasks  and  KS-centered  knowledge  is  useful  for  finding  tasks  to  be  executed  by  a 
node. 

Distribution  also  has  two  aspects:  static  distribution,  how  knowledge  is  initially  loaded 
into  the  nodes,  and  dynamic  distribution,  how  knowledge  is  transferred  between  nodes  as 
work  on  the  overall  problem  proceeds.  Among  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that  can  be  distributed 
dynamically  as  well  as  statically  is  knowledge  about  how  to  execute  tasks.  The  contract  net 
protocol  and  message-processing  procedures  enable  both  kinds  of  knowledge  distribution. 
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1.4.2  Summary 

The  contract  net  framework  enables  problem  solving  to  be  carried  out  in  the  distributed 
processing  environment  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  that  the  computational  benefits  of 
distributed  processing  ore  retained  at  the  problem-solving  level.  It  encourages  concurrmncy 
at  the  task  level.  Relatively  large  code  segments,  rather  than  single  operations,  are  assumed 
to  execute  concurrently.  Connection  (or  invocation)  is  handled  as  a local  contract 
negotiation— a mutual  selection  process  in  which  both  managers  and  contractors  participate. 
This  enables  the  nodes  to  make  better  invocation  decisions  because  nodes  participating  in 
the  negotiation  have  available  more  information  about  each  other  than  Is  traditionally  the 

case  in  Al  problem  solvers  that  do  not  use  negotiation. 

I 

The  framework  is  well  suited  to  applications  with  relatively  independent  subtasks 
(which  can  be  executed  concurrently  with  little  need  for  synchronization)  that  are  large 
enough  so  that  careful  invocation  decisions  are  important  and  such  that  the  specific  KS 
required  for  each  subtask  cannot  be  determined  a priori. 


1.6  Examples 

The  contract  net  framework  will  be  demonstrated  with  a number  of  examples.  These 
examples  have  been  chosen  to  draw  out  underlying  issues  in  distributed  problem  solving  and 
illustrate  a range  of  design  features  of  the  framework  across  different  problems  of  varying 
levels  of  complexity.  The  first  two  examples  have  been  implemented  in  an  experimental 
contract  net  simulation,  while  the  remaining  examples  have  been  examined  as  a pencil  and 
paper  exercise. 


1.6.1  Search 

The  first  example  is  the  N Queens  problem,  where  the  goal  is  to  place  N queens  on  an 
N x N chessboard  in  such  a way  that  no  two  are  on  the  same  row,  column,  or  diagonal  (i.e., 
none  of  the  queens  can  capture  any  of  the  others).  Since  search  is  one  of  the  major 
paradigms  for  Al  problem  solving,  it  is  useful  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  new  framework 
on  such  a problem.  The  particular  search  problem  considered  is  simple  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  essence  of  the  contract  net  approach  without  requiring  the  full  complexity  of  the  design. 


1.6.2  Distributed  Sensing 

The  second  example  demonstrates  the  use  of  the  contract  net  framework  in  the 
solution  of  a problem  in  area  surveillance,  such  as  might  be  encountered  in  ship  or  air  traffic 
control.  The  operation  of  a Distributed  Sensing  System  (DSS)  is  considered,  that  is,  a 
network  of  nodes,  each  of  which  has  sensing  or  processing  capabilities,  and  are  spread 
throughout  a relatively  large  geographic  area.  The  primary  aim  of  the  network  Is  formation  of 
a dynamic  map  of  traffic  in  the  area  showing  vehicle  locations,  classifications,  courses,  and 
speeds. 
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The  DSS  example  is  intended  to  show  the  utility  of  the  contract  net  protocol  in  a more 
complex  application,  along  with  the  types  of  information  that  are  transferred  between  nodea 
during  problem  execution.  It  also  offers  some  insight  into  the  organization  and  use  of 
knowledge  in  a distributed  problem  solver. 


1.5.3  Other  Examples 

The  other  examples  discussed  in  the  dissertation  are  hypothesized  and  more 
speculative.  They  demonstrate  the  ways  in  which  familiar  At  problem  solvers  could  be  (but 
have  not  been)  implemented  in  the  contract  net  framework.  The  examples  include  GPS 
[Ernst,  1969],  STRIPS  [Fikes,  1971],  and  MYCIN  [Shortliffe,  1976],  among  others.  Each 
shows  the  advantages  offered  by  distributed  problem  solving  and  the  utility  of  task 
distribution  as  a negotiation  process,  together  with  the  utility  of  task-centered  and  KS- 
centered  knowledge. 


1.6  Organization 

The  research  presented  in  the  following  chapters  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
distributed  processor  architectures  offer  significant  computational  and  problem-solving 
advantages  over  single  processor  architectures.  In  Chapter  2 we  therefore  step  back  to 
list  and  examine  these  advantages,  considering  some  of  the  lower  level  questions  that 
affect  the  performance  of  distributed  problem  solvers. 

Chapter  3 and  Chapter  4 discuss  the  individual  components  of  the  framework 
together  with  their  instantiation  in  detailed  examples. 

Chapter  5 compares  the  contract  net  with  approaches  taken  in  earlier  Al  problem- 
solving systems,  such  as  PLANNER  [Hewitt,  1972],  HEARSAY-II  [Erman,  1976],  and  PUPS 
[Lenat,  1976b].  This  comparison  shows  the  contract  net  to  be  a natural  extension  of  the 
earlier  approaches. 

Details  of  the  framework  are  presented  in  Chapter  6.  This  chapter  lays  out  the 
specification  of  the  protocol,  the  common  internode  language,  the  message-processing 
procedures,  and  the  contract  structure. 

Chapter  7 summarizes  the  central  themes  of  the  dissertation.  It  reviews  the 
distinguishing  features  of  distributed  problem  solving  and  the  contract  net  framework.  It  also 
discusses  both  limitations  on  the  framework  and  guidelines  for  its  use.  Finally,  It  draws 
conclusions  about  features  of  the  framework  that  are  of  value  to  problem  solving  in  general, 
as  well  as  in  distributed  problem  solving. 

Appendix  A presents  bounds  on  the  time  required  for  a distributed  search  of  a regular 
tree.  Also  derived  are  bounds  on  the  number  of  processor  nodes  required  to  search  a regular 
tree. 

Appendix  B presents  a number  of  brief,  speculative  examples  of  A I problem  solving  In 
the  contract  net  framework. 
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Appendix  C describes  CNET,  the  experimental  contract  net  system.  This  system 
enables  a user  to  writs  programs  that  are  executed  on  a simulated  distributed  architecture. 
User  programming  requirements  are  discussed  and  a sample  interaction  is  shown. 


Appendix  D Is  a glossary. 
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Chapter  2 

Distributed  Problem  Solving:  Motivation 

in  this  chapter,  the  assumptions  behind  the  distributed  problem  solving  approach  ar« 
reviewed.  The  goals  of  a distributed  approach  are  discussed  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
problem  that  make  It  suitable  for  a distributed  approach  are  noted.  We  also  consider  briefly 
the  design  of  a distributed  architecture,  emphasizing  processor  node  interconnection  and  the 
advantages  of  a loosely  coupled  design. 


2.1  Goals  Of  A Distributed  Approach 

The  goals  of  a distributed  approach  can  be  characterized  along  two  primary  dimensions: 
computational  goals  and  problem-solving  goals.  Computational  goals  are  related  to  actual 
execution  of  the  subtasks  of  a problem;  problem-solving  goals  are  related  to  the  methods 
and  strategies  used  to  partition  a problem  Into  subtasks  and  to  guide  the  actions  of  the 
problem  solver  as  execution  of  the  subtasks  proceeds. 


2.1.1  Computational  Goals 


2.1. 1.1  Speed 

The  traditional  means  of  increasing  speed  have  been  to  develop  faster  primitive  logic 
elements  and  to  utilize  concurrency  (i.e.,  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  many  computations 
can  be  configured  so  as  to  allow  several  parts  of  the  computation  to  be  done  concurrently). 
The  first  method  results  in  the  construction  of  larger,  faster  central  processors  and 
memories,  which  unfortunately  suffer  from  problems  of  cost,  complexity,  and  reliability.  The 
recent  availability  of  simple  and  inexpensive  LSI  processors  has  made  the  second  method 
increasingly  attractive. 

Concurrency  can  be  introduced  in  a computer  system  at  the  levels  of  individual  bits, 
single  operations,  or  entire  tasks.1  These  successive  levels  Involve  Increasing  complexity  In 
the  concurrent  functions,  hit-level  concurrency  Is  common  to  all  contemporary  computers-- 
groups  of  bits  are  processed  together  as  words  in  elementary  operations  like  addition  and 
subtraction.  Operation-level  concurrency  involves  more  complex  functions,  such  as  floating  point 
arithmetic  operations  which  may  be  overlapped  with  the  execution  of  the  main  program 
sequence.  Task-level  concurrency  involves  still  greater  complexity  In  the  functions,  such  as 
Input/output  (e.g.,  files  can  be  listed  while  main  program  execution  continues). 

LSI  processors  make  task-level  concurrency  Increasingly  attractive  because  such 
processors  are  inexpensive  and  have  the  capability  to  carry  out  complex  functions.  This 


1 This  breakdown  roughly  follows  that  of  [Kuck,  1976]. 
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type  of  concurrency  is  central  to  the  distributed  approach  to  computation.  As  a result, 
distributed  processing  has  been  suggested  as  an  alternative  mechanism  for  obtaining  high- 
speed computational  power  [Baer,  1973],  [Faggin,  1978]. 

The  potential  impact  of  this  type  of  processing  power  is  especially  evident  In  A I 
systems  because  they  often  search  large  spaces  attempting  to  solve  problems,  as  in  chess 
[Newell,  1963]  and  speech  understanding  [Reddy,  1976].  Such  problems  can  readily 
exhaust  the  computational  resources  of  present-day  single  processor  architectures. 

Because  the  distributed  approach  exploits  task-level  concurrency,  it  is  best  applied  to 
problems  that  lend  themselves  to  decomposition  into  a set  of  relatively  independent  tasks 
with  little  need  for  global  information  or  synchronization.  A problem  that  meets  these 
requirements  allows  maximum  task-level  concurrency  to  be  achieved,  since  Individual  tasks 
can  be  assigned  to  separate  processor  nodes  and  these  nodes  can  execute  the  tasks  with 

little  communication  with  other  nodes.1 

If  the  problem  is  such  that  its  individual  subtasks  are  generated  uniformly  over  the 
course  of  problem  execution,  this  leads  to  the  most  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
concurrency  because  it  allows  a uniform  number  of  processor  nodes  to  be  used  for  the 
duration  of  the  problem.  If  uniform  generation  of  subtasks  is  not  possible,  problems  In  which 
most  of  the  subtasks  are  generated  early  on  in  the  execution  lead  to  a greater  potential  for 
concurrency  (and  thus  higher  speed)  than  problems  where  most  of  the  subtasks  are 
generated  late.  This  consideration  is  especially  important  when  the  number  of  subtasks 
generated  exceeds  the  number  of  available  processors.  If  the  bulk  of  independent  subtasks 
are  generated  early  on,  then  it  is  possible  to  queue  some  of  them  for  later  execution  without 
an  increase  in  execution  time  for  the  overall  problem.  If  they  are  generated  late  in  the 
problem  execution,  however,  such  queuing  will  generally  result  in  an  increase  In  execution 
time  for  the  overall  problem. 

If  communication  is  expensive  relative  to  computation  then  problems  must  be  carefully 

partitioned  in  order  to  minimize  communication  between  processor  nodes.2  Minimization  of 
overall  communication  is  a primary  design  goal  for  distributed  problem  solvers.  In  addition,  If 
tasks  are  distributed  to  processor  nodes  dynamically,  then  they  should  be  amenable  to 
succinct  description  in  order  to  further  reduce  the  amount  of  communication  that  must  be 
carried  out  between  nodes. 

It  is  also  preferable  for  all  of  the  subtasks  to  be  homogeneous  in  form  (i.e.,  a uniform 
modular  problem  decomposition).  Subtasks  In  such  a decomposition  can  be  executed  by  any 
available  processor  node.  There  is  thus  a requirement  for  a minimum  of  functionally 
specialized  nodes  (i.e.,  nodes  that  are  suitable  for  processing  only  particular  types  of 
subtask),  and  the  processing  load  can  be  uniformly  shared  by  a number  of  identical  and 
interchangeable  processor  nodes.  This  is  beneficial  because  specialized  nodes  can  lead  to 
bottleneck  problems. 


1 Problems  that  do  not  meet  this  requirement  will  not  benefit  significantly  from  • 
distributed  approach  (see,  for  example  [Minsky,  1971]). 

2 This  is  generally  the  case  because  the  communications  channels  that  link  processor 
nodes  operate  at  much  lower  speeds  than  do  the  nodes  themselves.  A more  detailed  analysis 
is  presented  in  Section  2.2.2. 
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At  search  problems  are  particularly  amenable  to  the  use  of  task-level  concurrency, 
since  a typical  strategy  is  the  recursive  decomposition  of  problems  into  subsidiary  problems 
which  themselves  may  be  suitable  for  decomposition  [Nilsson,  1971],  Large  numerical 
problems,  such  as  those  found  in  image-processing  applications,  are  also  suitable  because 
they  involve  a large  number  of  subtasks  that  are  almost  independent  [Reddy,  1973], 
[Barrow,  1976]. 

A distributed  approach  also  has  the  potential  to  achieve  high  speed  in  another  way--by 
improving  real-time  response  in  applications  that  have  a characteristic  natural  distribution 
due,  for  example,  to  spatial  separation  in  their  areas  of  activity.  The  improvement  can  be 
achieved  through  relocating  of  critical  processing  functions  so  that  response  time  is  not 
necessarily  restricted  by  low  speed  communications  channels  or  overburdened  central 
computing  sites.  This  has  been  the  major  use  of  distributed  processing  systems  to  date,  for 
example  in  the  banking  industry  [Foster,  1976]. 

For  this  benefit  to  be  achieved,  the  problem  must  exhibit  a large  amount  of 
computational  locality;  that  is,  there  must  be  a high  probability  that  relevant  knowledge  is 
resident  at  the  node  that  needs  it,  so  that  communication  between  nodes  can  be  minimized. 
As  an  example,  consider  a user  who  wishes  to  query  a database  that  is  stored  in  pieces  at  a 
number  of  processor  nodes.  If  there  is  a processor  close  by  the  user  and  if  the  query  can  be 
answered  by  that  processor  on  the  basis  of  information  held  in  its  own  local  portion  of  the 
database,  then  there  is  no  need  for  communication  with  remote  processor  nodes. 


2. 1.1. 2 Cost 

A related  computational  goal  is  achievement  of  high-speed  computation  at  a lower  cost 
than  that  of  a single  processor  architecture  of  comparable  speed.  This  goal  now  appears 
attainable  mainly  because  of  the  advent  of  LSI  processors.  It  may  now  be  cost-effective  to 
achieve  high-speed  performance  by  interconnecting  many  low-speed  machines  (see,  for 
example  [Jensen,  1975]). 

A distributed  approach  to  problems  that  have  a natural  decomposition  can  also  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  communications  channels.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
of  processing  resources  can  lower  the  requirement  for  high  bandwidth  channels,  which  are 
considerably  more  expensive  than  low  bandwidth  channels. 

Finally,  a distributed  approach  can  be  used  to  share  computing  resources,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  ARPAnet  [Kahn,  1972].  One  of  the  resulting  benefits  can  be  balancing  of  the 
computing  load  at  a number  of  geographically  separated  sites  [Bowdon,  1972].  Such  load- 
balancing boosts  throughput,  since  processors  that  might  otherwise  stand  idle  for  want  of 
locally  generated  tasks  can  be  used  for  execution  of  remotely  generated  tasks.  It  can  also 
reduce  costs  by  sharing  expensive,  specialized  resources  (e.g.,  ILLIAC  IV)  over  a larger 
community  [Roberts,  1970]. 
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2.1. 1.3  Reliability 

Distributed  architectures  are  an  effective  means  by  which  to  achieve  reliable 
computation.  They  offer  the  potential  for  smooth  deterioration  of  performance  in  the  face  of 
Individual  component  failures,  mainly  due  to  the  minimization  of  shared,  centralized  resources. 
This  capability  is  called  graceful  degradation  [Baer,  1973]. 


2.1. 1.4  Extensibility 

Another  goal  that  appears  attainable  through  a distributed  approach  is  extensibllity-- 
tuning  the  potential  processing  power  to  meet  the  demands  of  a particular  task  by 
incremental  addition  or  deletion  of  processor  nodes  or  communications  channels  [Widdoes, 
1976],  This  capability  allows  a smooth  transition  to  be  made  in  the  size  of  the  computer 
system  when  there  is  a need  to  handle  larger  problems.  It  also  makes  possible  to  alter  the 
configuration  of  processor  nodes  and  communications  channels  of  a distributed  architecture 
in  response  to  changing  problem  demands  [Baer,  1973]. 


2.1.2  Problem-solving  Goals 

The  problem-solving  goals  of  a distributed  approach  are  not  in  general  as  well 
understood  as  the  computational  goals,  but  a few  principles  can  be  identified. 

For  example,  there  is  a well-known  problem-solving  strategy  of  breaking  up  large 
problems  into  smaller,  independent  subproblems,  and  then  solving  the  subproblems,  called 
divide  and  conquer  [Wicklegren,  1974].  This  problem-decomposition  strategy  offers  greater 
conceptual  clarity  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  programmer.  It  also  enables  better  evaluation 
of  overall  system  performance  and  assessment  of  the  contributions  and  interactions  of 
individual  knowledge-sources.  This  is  true  because  the  overall  system  can  be  tested  with 
varying  numbers  and  configurations  of  knowledge-sources  (see,  for  example  [Fennell, 
1975]). 

Large  uniprocessor  software  systems  are  typically  very  difficult  to  debug  and  to  prove 
correct,  resulting  from  lack  of  modularity.  Distributed  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  enforce  a 
modular  approach,  thus  leading  to  systems  that  are  more  comprehensible  and  easier  to  debug 
[Connell,  1976].  This  type  of  modularity  has  proved  useful  in  the  construction  of  A I learning 
systems  that  use  debugging  as  the  primary  means  of  improving  their  performance  [Sussman, 
1973], 

The  use  of  a distributed  approach  can  lead  to  a method  of  problem  solution  that  is 
natural  for  a given  problem,  as  in  problems  that  involve  inherent  geographical  separation  in 
their  information  bases,  or  areas  of  activity.  Acquisition  of  signal  data  from  multiple  sensors 
and  the  reduction  of  this  data  to  symbolic  form  is  an  example  of  such  a problem  [Nii,  1978]. 
More  generally,  this  is  true  of  problems  that  have  either  a spatial  distribution  or  a large 
degree  of  functional  specialization.  Understanding  continuous  speech  is  an  A / problem  with  a 
large  degree  of  functional  specialization;  information  from  many  different  knowledge-sources 
(e.g.,  signal  processors,  parsers,  etc.)  must  be  combined  to  solve  the  problem.  Such  naturally 
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distributed  problems  are  such  that  a single  knowledge-source  or  node  lacks  an  overall 
perspective. 

Distributed  processing  systems  can  increase  the  amount  of  search  that  can  be 
practically  attempted  to  solve  a problem.  The  capability  to  do  more  search  increases  the 
power  of  a problem  solver  in  two  ways.  First,  it  reduces  the  number  of  paths  that  must  be 
pruned,  reducing  the  possibility  that  a valid  path  is  falsely  pruned.  Second,  it  makes  the 
problem  solver  less  sensitive  to  path  ordering,  since  multiple  paths  can  be  explored  at  the 
same  time. 


2.2  Architectural  Considerations 

Because  the  focus  of  this  dissertation  is  problem  solving  in  a distributed  architecture 
and  not  the  design  of  the  architecture,  we  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  last  topic.  It  is 
useful,  however,  to  discuss  briefly  the  architectural  considerations  as  they  relate  to  the 
problem-solving  aspects  of  distributed  systems. 


2.2.1  Multiple  Processor  Architectures 

There  are  two  major  classes  of  multiple  processor  architecture:  Single  Instruction  Stream 
Multiple  Data  Stream  (SIMD),  and  Multiple  Instruction  Stream  Multiple  Data  Stream  (MIMD).1 

A SIMD  architecture  contains  a control  processor  that  drives  several  task  processors 
(and  their  associated  memories)  in  a lockstep  manner;  that  is,  the  control  processor  issues  a 
single  instruction  stream  to  all  task  processors  which  execute  it  in  synchronism  for  their  own 
Individual  data  streams  [Stone,  1976].  The  SIMD  architecture  is  best-suited  to  computations 
that  can  be  cast  as  vector  computations,  since  all  task  processors  use  the  same  Instruction 
stream. 

The  applications  of  interest  here,  however,  cannot  generally  be  cast  as  vector 
computations  (e.g.,  Al  search  problems).  They  therefore  require  a more  flexible  architecture, 
of  the  MIMD  variety. 

A MIMD  architecture  is  composed  of  a collection  of  processors  and  their  associated 
memories,  with  the  processors  interconnected  to  provide  a means  for  communicating  [Stone, 
1975].  The  MIMD  architecture  is  more  flexible  since  each  processor  has  the  capability  to 
execute  an  independent  instruction  stream.  Successful  application  of  MIMD  architectures 
depends  strongly  on  the  way  that  tasks  are  partitioned  for  execution  and  on  the  ease  with 
which  communication  con  be  carried  out  between  processors. 


1 This  terminology  is  due  to  [Flynn,  1972].  A stream  is  a sequence  of  instructions  or 
data  that  is  executed  by  or  operated  on  by  a processor. 
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2.2.2  Processor  Node  Interconnection  In  MIMD  Architectures 

A major  problem  that  arises  in  the  design  of  MIMD  architectures  is  the  interconnection 
of  nodes  [Anderson,  1975].  The  recent  alteration  in  the  relative  costs  of 
computation/storage  and  communication  caused  by  LSI  technology  advances  has  placed  a 
premium  on  efficient  processor  interconnection.  It  is  important  that  the  high 
performance/price  ratios  of  current  LSI  processors  and  memories  not  be  degraded  by  costly 
or  inefficient  interconnection  mechanisms. 

Complete  interconnection  (so  that  a node  can  communicate  directly  ever  a private 
channel  to  every  other  node)  is  extremely  expensive  because  it  entails  a number  of 
channels  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  nodes.  In  addition,  it  is  expensive  (and 
difficult)  to  add  a new  node  to  a completely  Interconnected  network,  since  each  such  node 
requires  the  addition  of  n new  cables  to  connect  it  to  the  existing  nodes. 

At  the  other  extreme  lies  the  use  of  a single  broadcast  communications  channel  that  is 
shared  by  demand-multiplexing;  that  is,  a node  acquires  the  channel  on  demand  (usually 
after  checking  to  make  sure  that  the  channel  is  not  in  use),  and  transmits  a message.  In  this 
case,  addition  of  a new  node  is  a relatively  simple  procedure,  involving  a single  connection  to 
the  shared  channel.  Unfortunately,  a broadcast  channel  can  be  a source  of  contention  and 
delay  when  the  number  of  processor  nodes  is  large  [Metcalfe,  1976]. 

There  are  many  other  interconnection  mechanisms  (see,  for  example  [Anderson, 
1975])  and  several  trade-offs  between  them,  such  as  cost  of  adding  a new  node,  reliability, 
and  speed.  For  each  of  these  mechanisms,  however,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  internode 
communication  is  expensive  and  slow  relative  to  computation  within  a node.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  minimize  the  requirement  for  internode  communication  if  a large  number  of 
processor  nodes  is  to  function  together  effectively.  Such  systems  are  called  loosely  coupled 
[Lesser,  1975b]. 

Loose-coupling  can  be  effected  by  careful  partitioning  of  the  top-level  problem  into 
tasks  that  are  relatively  independent  of  each  other  and  that  require  large  processing  times 
with  respect  to  the  time  required  for  Internode  communication.  We  will  see  that  the  control 
formalism  used  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  the  individual  nodes  (Section  4.1.2)  and  the 
knowledge  organization  of  the  system  (Section  4.2)  also  play  a role  in  effecting  loose- 
coupling. 

Loosely  coupled  systems  are  therefore  desirable  for  two  primary  reasons.  First,  such 
systems  ore  highly  modular  and,  hence,  offer  conceptual  clarity  and  simplicity.  Second,  and 
equally  important  from  our  perspective,  such  systems  require  (by  definition)  a minimum  of 

internode  communication.1 


1 It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  current  evidence  [Galbraith,  1974]  suggests  that 
effective  human  organizations  also  operate  in  a loosely  coupled  manner,  minimizing 
unnecessary  communications  among  the  members.  It  has  also  been  noted  [Brooks,  1975] 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  organization  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  communication  and  that 
this  can  be  done  by  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  function.  The  problem  is  to  perform 
effective  task  partitioning  while  minimizing  the  amount  of  communications  overhead. 
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2.2.3  Loose-Coupling:  Analysis 

As  a demonstration  of  the  importance  of  loose-coupling  in  a distributed  system,  we 
examine  briefly  the  volume  of  communications  traffic  that  is  required  in  such  a system.  We 
will  consider  only  the  communication  that  is  concerned  with  the  actual  problem-solving  effort 
and  will  ignore  underlying  control  messages,  such  os  those  that  must  be  periodically 
transmitted  to  determine  the  operational  status  of  individual  nodes.  The  analysis  is  very 
rudimentary  but  is  adequate  to  indicate  the  Importance  of  loose-coupling.1 

We  assume  the  existence  of  a distributed  architecture  with  a single  node  type.  The 
nodes  are  interconnected  via  a single  broadcast  communications  channel  that  Is  accessed  by 
all  nodes  in  a demand-multiplexed  fashion,  although  we  will  not  deal  explicitly  with  the 
effects  of  contention  for  the  channel.  We  further  assume  that  all  nodes  execute  tasks  that 
require  the  same  time  for  execution  and  that  the  tasks  give  rise  to  the  same  amount  of 
communication  by  each  node;  that  is,  the  communications  and  processing  load  is  uniformly 
distributed  among  the  nodes.  Finally,  we  assume  that  transmission  and  receipt  of  messages 
by  a node  can  be  carried  out  concurrently  with  task  execution. 

Under  these  assumptions,  we  can  determine  the  required  bandwidth  for  the  broadcast 
channel.  The  following  parameters  are  used  in  the  discussion: 

Wt:  the  average  communications  channel  bandwidth  required  to  support  problem  solving  in 
the  distributed  architecture  (bits/sec). 

N : the  total  number  of  processor  nodes. 

5:  the  average  speed  of  a processor  node  in  the  system  (instructions/sec). 

P:  the  average  processing-power  of  a node  in  the  system  (standard-instructions/instruction).2 
T:  the  time  required  by  a node  to  execute  an  individual  task  (sec). 

M:  the  average  length  of  the  messages  that  must  be  communicated  by  a node  during  the 
execution  of  a single  task  (bits). 

K:  the  average  kernel-size  of  a task  that  is  executed  by  a node  (standard-instructions).  The 
kernel-size  of  a task  is  the  average  number  of  standard-instructions  that  must  be 
executed  to  complete  the  task. 

The  time  required  to  execute  an  individual  task  by  a node  is  given  by, 

7 - . (1) 


1 Part  of  this  analysis  has  been  presented  in  [Knutsen,  1977]. 

2 The  standard-instruction  is  used  as  a device  to  allow  different  systems  to  be 
compared.  It  indicates  the  power  of  the  instruction  set  of  a reference  processor,  for 
example  an  8080. 
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During  this  time  M bits  must  be  transmitted  by  each  node.  Hence,  ignoring  the  effects 
of  contention  for  the  broadcast  channel,  the  total  broadcast  channel  bandwidth  requirement 
is  given  by, 

Wx  - N'M'T''  , (2) 

or 

IV,  - N‘M-P'K’'>S  . (S) 

M'K'y  is  a measure  of  the  coupling  between  the  nodes.  It  is  strictly  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  tasks  executed  by  the  nodes  but  is  independent  of  the  particular  architecture; 
that  Is,  it  is  independent  of  the  processing-power  of  the  nodes  and  the  bandwidth  of  the 
communications  channels  that  interconnect  the  nodes.1 * * *  We  will  refer  to  this  ratio  as  the 
average  task-coupling-factor,  C,  : 


Ct-  M‘/C'  • (4) 

We  can  now  restate  the  bandwidth  requirement  equation,  (3),  in  terms  of  the  task- 
coupling-factor. 

IV,  = A/-P-5-C, . (3) 

Consider  now  the  bandwidth  requirement  for  two  classes  of  architecture:  one  with 
nodes  that  correspond  to  typical  microprocessors  and  one  with  nodes  that  correspond  to 
typical  large-scale  processors.  For  the  microprocessor  nodes  we  will  assume  S - 5*105,  and 
p ■=.  i.  For  the  large-scale  processor  nodes  we  will  assume  5 = 5*106,  and  P - 20. 

The  bandwidth  requirement  for  the  two  architectures  is  shown  under  conditions  of 
varying  numbers  of  nodes  and  task-coupling-factors  in  Figure  2.1.  Results  for  the 
microprocessor  node  system  are  shown  in  the  top  line  in  each  box  (designated  by  "m").  and 
results  for  the  large-scale  processor  node  system  are  shown  in  the  bottom  line  (designated 
by  "M").  We  ore  interested  in  loosely  coupled  systems,  and  the  range  of  task-coupling- 
factors  in  the  figure  has  been  chosen  to  reflect  this  emphasis. 

It  is  clear  even  from  this  simple  analysis  that  loose-coupling  of  processor  nodes  is 
critical  if  the  overall  bandwidth  requirement  for  a single  broadcast  channel  is  to  remain 
realizable.  Loose-coupling  is  especially 

These  results  give  a rudimentary  guide  to  selection  of  appropriate  problems:  The 
kernel-size  of  the  tasks  into  which  the  problem  is  decomposed  must  be  large  enough  (as 
defined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture)  so  that  the  required  internode  message 
traffic  does  not  saturate  the  available  communications  channels.  A mismatch  between 
problem  decomposition  and  architecture  may  result  in  no  gains  in  speed  at  all.  important  for 
architectures  comprised  of  a large  number  of  powerful  (and  fast)  nodes. 


1 Several  other  coupling  measures  can  be  defined.  One,  for  example,  would  relate  the 

actual  time  spent  by  a processor  node  in  communication  with  other  nodes  to  the  time  spent  In 

computation  to  execute  a task.  This  measure  would  be  dependent  on  the  characteristics  of 

the  architecture.  See  [Garcia-Molina,  1978]  for  a discussion  of  other  measures  of  coupling 

in  distributed  databases. 
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Figure  2.1.  Broadcast  Channel  Bandwidth  Requirement  (bits/sec). 

The  effect  of  kernel-size  on  a multiple  processor  architecture  has  been  examined 
experimentally  for  C.mmp,  a 16-node  architecture  with  interconnection  via  a crossbar  switch 
[Wulf,  1972],  [Fuller,  1976].  It  has  been  found  that  os  kernel-size  decreases  (i.e.,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  have  more  concurrent  processes),  performance  can  be  seriously 
degraded.  It  is  therefore  important  to  find  the  minimum  kernel-size  at  which  a particular 

architecture  can  exhibit  parallelism.1 


2.2.4  Architectural  Model 

The  architecture  is  assumed  to  be  a network  of  loosely  coupled,  asynchronous  nodes. 
Each  node  has  a local  memory;  no  memory  is  shared  by  all  nodes.  There  is  no  central 
controller  for  the  architecture.  The  nodes  are  interconnected  via  one  (or  more)  broadcast 
communications  channels,  and  internodc  communication  is  effected  by  message-passing.  The 
channels  are  demand-multiplexed.2  The  individual  nodes  consist  of  one  or  more  LSI 
processors,  local  memory,  and  communications  interface. 

There  are  a variety  of  architectural  questions  and  design  choices.  These  Include,  for 
example,  determination  of  the  required  memory  size  at  a node  and  the  minimum  processor 
sophistication  required  for  effective  problem-solving  performance.  The  appropriate  number 
and  bandwidth  of  communications  channels  for  such  an  architecture  must  also  be  examined. 
We  can  address  problem-solving  questions  Independently,  however,  and  will  therefore  not 


1 The  effect  of  coupling  on  distributed  tree  search  is  demonstrated  In  Appendix  A. 

2 If  a set  of  channels  is  used,  then  one  of  them  may  be  allocated  for  net-wide 

communications  and  the  remaining  channels  dynamically  allocated  to  subnets  of  nodes 

working  on  related  tasks. 
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further  address  architectural  issues  here.  They  are  sufficiently  complex  to  warrant  devoted 
study. 
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Chapter  3 
Examples 


In  this  chapter  we  present  two  implemented  examples  of  distributed  problem  solving  in 
the  contract  net  framework.  These  examples  have  been  chosen  to  show  that  the  framework 
is  applicable  both  to  very  simple  problems  and  to  problems  of’  considerable  complexity.  The 
first  example  demonstrates  an  approach  to  distributed  search.  The  second  demonstrates  an 
approach  to  a naturally  distributed  problem,  that  of  area  surveillance  with  a distributed 
sensing  system. 

Each  of  the  examples  demonstrates  two  mam  issues  in  distributed  problem  solving:  how 
to  partition  a problem  for  a distributed  approach  and  how  to  use  the  contract  net  framework 
to  solve  a partitioned  problem.  In  Appendix  B we  consider  a number  of  speculative  examples. 
These  brief  examples  demonstrate  ways  in  which  familiar  Al  problem  solvers  could  be 
implemented  within  the  contract  net  framework. 

In  Chapter  4 we  will  discuss  the  contract  net  framework  in  more  detail  and  review  the 
use  of  its  features  in  the  examples  of  this  chapter. 


3.1  Example  1:  Search 

Search  is  one  of  the  major  paradigms  of  problem  solving  in  Al.  Examples  range  from 
programs  that  play  games,  such  as  checkers  [Samuel,  1967]  or  chess  [Berliner,  1973],  to 
programs  that  attempt  to  uncover  the  theory  underlying  the  fragmentation  of  molecules  in  a 
mass  spectrometer  [Buchanan,  1978].  Search  algorithms  for  uniprocessors  have  been 

widely  studied  and  several  theorems  have  been  developed.' 

Search  problems  are  attractive  as  applications  of  the  distributed  approach  for  three 
major  reasons.  First,  the  spaces  involved  in  search  problems  ore  often  quite  large;  that  is, 
exploration  of  a search  space  of  the  size  commonly  encountered  in  Al  applications  consumes 
a large  amount  of  computing  time.  Thus,  the  capability  to  do  more  search  that  is  offered  by 
the  distributed  approach  makes  it  attractive.  Second,  search  problems  are  often  modular  in 
form.  Numerous  relatively  independent  subtasks  are  created  during  the  course  of  a search. 
These  subtasks  are  ideal  candidates  for  distribution  to  individual  nodes.  Finally,  as  noted 
above,  search  is  one  of  the  major  paradigms  of  problem  solving  that  is  recognized  in  Al 
research.  It  is  therefore  important  to  develop  tools  for  applying  the  new  LSI  processor 
technology  to  such  problems. 


1 Note  that  the  problem-solving  search  considered  here  differs  from  list  search  (see,  for 
example  [Knuth,  1975])  for  two  reasons:  (i)  the  tree  structure  for  problem-solving  search 
exists  only  implicitly  because  the  search  spaces  are  generally  so  large  that  a priori 
construction  is  prohibitive,  and  (ii)  in  list  search  there  is  a well-defined  algorithm  for  finding 
the  goal  node,  whereas  in  problem-solving  search  there  are  generally  several  operators  that 
are  applicable  to  expand  any  node  in  the  tree  (and  backtracking  must  usually  be  used). 
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3.1.1  Distributed  Search:  Overview 

Consider  the  exhaustive  search  of  a tree  in  a distributed  processor  architecture.  We 
assume  that  the  basic  task  for  each  processor  is  expansion  of  a node  in  the  tree;  that  is, 
generation  of  its  successors.  As  soon  as  a processor  generates  a successor  node,  it 
distributes  the  node  to  another  processor  for  further  expansion.  We  assume  that  expansion 
of  any  node  requires  the  same  processing  time  and  that  enough  processors  exist  so  that  the 
expansion  of  a node  can  be  commenced  by  one  processor  as  soon  as  the  node  has  been 
generated  by  another.  This  permits  us  to  see  the  flow  of  the  search  process,  but  it 
obscures  the  normal  problem  of  selecting  the  most  appropriate  nodes  for  expansion  at  any 
given  instant  in  time.  We  will  return  to  this  problem  later  in  the  section.  We  also  assume  that 
both  the  distribution  of  a node  to  a processor  and  the  reporting  of  results  require  a negligible 
amount  of  time  compared  to  the  time  to  expand  the  node. 

The  flow  of  the  search  process  is  shown  in  Figure  3.1  for  a regular  tree  of  branching 
factor  2 and  depth  3.  The  subfigures  represent  the  state  of  the  search  at  successive  units 
of  time.  Nodes  are  shown  as  black  circles  at  the  time  unit  at  which  they  are  generated,  and 
then  shown  as  white  circles  with  the  time  unit  of  generation  inside  for  successive  time  units. 
Nodes  that  have  not  yet  been  generated  are  shown  as  empty  white  circles. 

In  the  first  subfigure  (representing  time  1 ).  the  root  node  is  shown  to  have  been 
generated  at  time  0 and  one  successor  node  is  shown  in  black.  This  successor  is  distributed 
(we  assume  instantaneously)  to  another  processor,  so  that  at  time  2,  two  successors  are 
generated.  The  number  of  processors  involved  in  the  search  peaks  at  4 for  time  unit  3,  and 
finally  decreases  to  I at  time  unit  5.  We  can  see  that  the  search  proceeds  as  an  expanding 

wedge  through  the  tree.' 

Large  speedups  are  associated  with  large  trees;  so,  problems  that  entail  a large 
amount  of  exhaustive  search  are  the  most  amenable  to  speedup.  In  addition,  trees 
comprised  of  OR  nodes  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  concurrent  exploration  than  do  those 
comprised  of  AND  nodes.  This  is  because  there  is  less  processor  node  synchronization 
required  for  their  exploration.  Trees  with  Ordered- AN D nodes1 2  are  the  least  amenable  to 
concurrent  exploration  because  they  require  the  greatest  amount  of  synchronization  (which 
inevitably  means  that  some  nodes  will  stand  idle  waiting  on  results  being  generated  by  other 
nodes). 


1 In  Appendix  A we  consider  both  the  time  and  the  number  of  processors  required  to 
search  trees  of  various  sizes,  together  with  the  effect  of  communications  cost  (which  was 
ignored  here). 

2 An  Ordercd-AN D node  is  an  AND  node  whose  successors  must  be  expanded  in  a 
particular  order. 
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Figure  3.1.  Distributed  Search  Of  A Regular  Tree.  [Each  subfigure  depicts  the  progress  of 
the  search  at  one  time  unit  (shown  inside  the  subfigure).  Newly  generated  nodes  are  black; 
nodes  already  generated  are  white,  enclosing  the  time  unit  at  which  they  were  generated;  and 
nodes  not  yet  generated  are  white.] 
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In  general,  the  basic  procedures  required  for  each  processor  in  a distributed  search 
are  quite  similar  to  those  required  in  a uniprocessor.  A processor  must  select  a node  for 
expansion  and  generate  its  successors.  In  the  distributed  case,  however,  each  processor 
executes  these  procedures  autonomously  and  temporarily  stores  the  nodes  that  It  generates 
until  they  can  be  expanded  (either  by  itself  or  another  processor).  We  call  this  local  queuing. 
The  selection  of  a node  for  expansion  is  also  a local  process.  A processor  selects  and 
acquires  a node  for  expansion  (often  from  another  processor)  after  communicating  with  other 
processors  to  estimate  which  of  the  available  nodes  should  be  expanded  next.  This  is 
markedly  different  from  the  uniprocessor  case,  where  a single  global  evaluation  function  is 
used  to  select  one  node  to  be  expanded  next.  In  a distributed  processor,  many  nodes  are 
selected  concurrently  for  expansion  by  individual  processors.  As  a result,  distributed  search 

strategies  have  a local  character.1 

If  interprocessor  communication  is  to  bo  reduced  to  a minimum,  then  processors  only 
communicate  with  other  processors  when  they  have  no  nodes  stored  locally  for  expansion.  In 
this  case  they  can  make  local  approximations  to  the  familiar  uniprocessor  search  strategies. 
Local  breadth-first  search  is  implemented  by  expanding  nodes  stored  locally  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  generated.  Similarly,  local  depth-first  search  is  implemented  by  expanding 
nodes  stored  locally  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  they  were  generated.  Local  best-first  search 
is  implemented  by  local  ordering  of  nodes  for  expansion  according  to  an  estimate  of  their 
distance  from  the  goal  node,  or  some  other  cost  measure  [Nilsson,  1971].  When  a processor 
has  no  more  nodes  stored  locally  for  expansion,  then  it  acquires  a node  from  another 
processor. 

Better  approximations  to  global  strategies  are  obtained  at  the  price  of  interprocessor 
communication.  The  intent  of  a best-first  search  in  a uniprocessor,  for  example,  is  to  select 
the  most  appropriate  node  for  expansion  at  any  given  time.  If  interprocessor  communication 
is  severely  constrained,  then  an  individual  processor  can  only  select  the  best  of  the  nodes 
that  it  has  stored  locally;  and  none  of  these  nodes  may  be  the  overall  best  node  to  be 
expanded.  If  the  processors  can  communicate  more  extensively  with  each  other,  on  the 
other  hand,  then  several  of  the  overall  best  nodes  can  be  concurrently  selected  for 
expansion  by  separate  idle  processors.  We  will  see  how  this  can  be  done  in  the  contract  net 
framework,  in  the  next  section. 


3.1.2  The  N Queens  Problem 

The  goal  of  the  N Queens  problem  is  to  place  N queens  on  an  A'  x N chessboard  In 
such  a way  that  no  two  are  on  the  same  row,  column,  or  diagonal  (i.e.,  none  of  the  queens 
can  capture  any  of  the  others). 

Figure  3.2  shows  a sample  solution  to  the  4 Queens  problem. 


1 It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  impose  a centralized  or  global  search  strategy  on  a 
distributed  processor  by  requiring  that  all  nodes  ready  for  expansion  be  transmitted  to  a 
central  repository.  A central  evaluation  function  would  then  order  the  nodes  to  Implement  the 
desired  search  strategy,  and  idle  processors  would  remove  nodes  in  order  from  the 
repository.  This  could  result  in  bottleneck  and  reliability  problems,  however,  as  well  as  telling 
us  little  about  distributed  problem  solving. 
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Figure  3.2.  A Four  Queens  Problem  Solution. 

This  problem  serves  as  a simple  introductory  example  of  the  application  of  the  contract 
net  framework.  It  is  a vehicle  for  demonstration  and  not  a problem  that  would  obviously 
benefit  from  a distributed  approach.  It  does,  however,  give  rise  to  a few  insights  about 
features  required  in  a framework  for  distributed  problem  solving. 


3.1.3  Contract  Net  Implementation 

We  have  implemented  this  example  so  that  a distributed  search  is  carried  out  for  a 
pre-specified  number  of  solutions.  When  any  one  node  has  compiled  the  required  number  of 
solutions,  then  the  search  is  terminated.  In  addition,  three  different  search  strategies  have 
been  implemented:  local-breadth-first,  local-depth-first,  and  random  ordering  of  nodes.  The 
method  of  [Floyd,  1967]  for  extending  a partial  board  was  used  in  the  implementation.1 

The  basic  task  for  each  processor  node  in  this  problem  is  the  placement  of  one  queen 
on  an  empty  column  of  the  chessboard  in  such  a way  that  the  no-capture  constraint  is  not 
violated.  Given  a partial  solution  to  tho  problem  (i.e.,  a board  with  fewer  than  N queens 
placed— a partial  board),  the  subtrees  formed  by  all  valid  placements  of  the  next  queen  can 
be  explored  independently. 

The  processor  node  at  which  the  problem  is  started,  called  the  top-level  node,  begins 
with  an  empty  board.  It  generates  N subtasks,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a partial  board 
with  l queen  in  the  first  column  and  in  a different  row  for  each  subtask.  These  subtasks  are 
distributed  to  other  nodes  in  the  net  through  a process  of  contract  negotiation.  Successful 
bidders  become  contractors  for  the  task  of  extending  the  partial  boards  to  complete  board 
descriptions.  The  top-level  node  becomes  the  manager  for  this  task.  (It  is  now  free  to 
become  a contractor  for  future  subtasks.) 

This  process  Is  continued  recursively  for  each  column  of  the  board;  that  is,  the  nodes 
(contractors)  trying  to  extend  partial  boards  (here,  with  I queen  already  placed)  generate 
Independent  subtasks  by  placing  a queen  In  the  next  column  (here,  the  second  column), 
under  the  no-capture  constraint.  They  then  distribute  the  subtasks  (and  take  on  the  role  of 
manager  for  them)  and  the  process  continues. 


1 A trace  of  the  CNET  computation  for  the  4 Queens  problem  is  shown  in  Appendix  C. 
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The  task  for  any  node  is  the  completion  of  the  partial  board  that  forms  the  initial  state 
description  when  the  task  is  commenced.  Each  node  attempts  to  place  one  queen  on  the 
next  empty  column  of  the  board.  Each  time  it  is  able  to  place  a queen,  it  attempts  to  award 
the  task  of  extending  the  resultant  partial  board  to  another  node  in  the  net  for  independent 
extension.  There  is  thus  only  one  type  of  task  for  all  nodes--extension  of  a partial  board. 

When  a processor  node  places  the  /V,h  queen,  and  thus  has  a complete  board  description 
corresponding  to  a solution  to  the  problem,  it  reports  to  its  manager.  Further  reports  ripple 
upward  to  the  top  level  and  the  search  terminates  when  some  pre-specified  number  of 
solutions  has  been  compiled  at  any  one  node;  that  is,  when  any  manager  has  compiled  the 
required  number  of  solutions,  it  terminates  any  outstanding  subtasks  and  reports  to  its  own 
manager.  This  manager  in  turn  terminates  outstanding  subtasks,  and  so  on.  Ultimately,  the 

top-level  node  reports  the  solutions  to  the  user.1 

The  general  procedure  for  task  distribution  and  coordination,  is  for  task  announcements 
to  be  made  by  nodes  as  they  generate  new  partial  boards.  Bids  are  submitted  to  these 
nodes  by  other  idle  nodes.  Successful  bidders  are  awarded  contracts.  They  then  periodically 
report  results  to  the  nodes  that  awarded  the  contracts. 

A task  announcement  contains  three  forms  of  information  of  interest  here:2  an 
eligibility  specification,  or  list  of  criteria  that  a node  must  meet  to  be  eligible  to  submit  a 
bid;  a task  abstraction,  or  brief  description  of  the  task  to  be  executed;  and  a bid 
specification,  which  details  the  expected  form  of  a bid  for  the  task.  Of  primary  interest 
here  is  the  task  abstraction.  For  this  example  it  indicates  the  type  of  task  to  be  executed 
(an  extend-board  task)  and  the  present  stole  of  the  task,  relative  to  the  goal  state  (in  this 
case,  the  number  of  queens  that  have  already  been  placed  on  the  partial  board).  The 
present  state  indicator,  number  of  queens,  gives  a potential  contractor  a method  of  ranking 
announced  tasks  at  any  given  time  in  order  to  select  a task  for  execution.  It  is  used  by 
nodes  in  this  example  to  effect  the  desired  (local)  search  strategy.  A local  breadth-first 
strategy,  for  example,  is  implemented  by  ranking  boards  that  have  a small  number  of  queens 
placed,  higher  than  those  that  have  a larger  number  of  queens  placed.  Bids  are  therefore 
submitted  first  for  these  boards,  and  they  are  therefore  generally  executed  before  the 
others.  The  effect  is  to  approximate  a breadth-first  search,  in  which  all  nodes  at  one  ply  of 
the  search  tree  are  expanded  before  nodes  at  the  next  (or  deeper)  ply  are  expanded.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  a local  depth-first  strategy  is  effected  by  ranking  announced  boards  with  a 
large  number  of  queens  placed,  higher  than  those  with  a smaller  number  of  queens  placed. 
Finally,  a random  strategy  is  implemented  by  replacing  the  indication  of  the  state  of  the  task 
by  a random  integer.3 

Each  node  in  a contract  net  maintains  a list  of  tasks  that  have  been  recently 
announced  (the  details  are  discussed  in  Chapter  6).  When  a node  goes  idle,  it  selects, 


1 Note  that  this  way  of  implementing  the  search  is  quite  similar  to  a backtracking 
method  in  a single  processor  architecture. 

2 Samples  of  the  message  traffic  are  shown  in  the  next  section,  and  a complete 
description  of  the  information  transmitted  in  contract  net  messages  is  presented  in  Section 
4.1.2. 

3 It  is  of  course  possible  to  execute  different  search  strategies  at  different  nodes.  We 
assume  here  that  all  nodes  execute  the  same  strategy  for  simplicity. 
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according  to  its  own  criteria,  the  current  optimum  task  for  which  to  submit  a bid  from  among 
the  tasks  contained  in  its  list.  Each  node  therefore  has  a kind  of  window  through  which  to 
view  the  currently  available  tasks.  This  window  lends  a more  global  character  to  the  search 
strategy  at  the  expense  of  local  storage  and  communication.1 

One  of  two  eligibility  specifications  are  used.  In  the  first  case,  a null  specification  is 
used.  The  assumption  here  is  that  all  nodes  have  the  necessary  procedures  for  executing 
the  txtend-board  task.  In  this  case  a bid  simply  indicates  that  a processor  is  willing  to 
execute  the  announced  task.  In  the  second  case,  the  eligibility  specification  can  indicate 
that  a bidder  either  r ust  have  the  named  procedures  (see  the  sample  messages)  before 
submitting  a bid,  or  it  can  simply  name  the  required  procedures.  The  assumption  here  is  that 
not  all  processors  are  pre-loaded  with  the  necessary  procedures.  A potential  contractor  can 
either  acquire  the  necessary  procedures  via  a request  message  or  can  indicate  in  its  bid 
that  it  needs  the  procedures  to  execute  the  task  (unless  prohibited  from  bidding  by  the  must 
have  restriction).  In  this  case  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  first  node  that  has  the 
procedures,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  bidders,  to  the  first  node  that  bids.  In  general, 
then,  contracts  are  awarded  to  the  first  bidder.  No  more  complex  strategy  is  required 
because  any  processor  with  the  procedures  has  the  capability  to  execute  the  task. 

The  award  message  is  the  message  sent  to  the  successful  bidder.  It  includes  the 
specification  of  the  partial  board  that  is  to  be  extended. 

The  report  is  a message  sent  by  a contractor  to  a manager  that  simply  indicates  that  a 
partial  board  has  (or  has  not)  been  successfully  extended.  It  includes  a specification  of  the 
completed  boord(s)  or  indicates  that  the  partial  board  cannot  be  extended.  The  example  has 
been  implemented  so  that  a manager  receiving  such  a report  can  either  forward  it  to  its  own 
manager,  and  so  on,  until  the  top-level  node  receives  it;  or  wait  until  all  of  its  subcontractors 
have  reported,  and  then  forward  all  successful  reports;  or  wait  until  a specified  number  of 
successful  reports  have  been  received,  forward  them,  and  terminate  the  remaining 
outstanding  subcontracts. 

Figure  3.3  shows  the  search  tree  for  the  4 Queens  problem.  Nodes  in  the  tree 
correspond  to  partial  board  descriptions.  The  row  indices  of  queens  placed  in  successive 
columns  of  the  board  are  listed  from  left  to  right  beside  the  nodes  to  which  they  correspond. 
Nodes  that  cannot  be  extended  through  placement  of  queens  that  do  not  violate  the  no- 
capture constraint  are  marked  with  "F,"  and  nodes  that  correspond  to  solutions  to  the 
problem  are  marked  with  "S." 


1 Local  storage  is  required  for  the  list  of  tasks.  Communication  is  Increased  over  that 
required  if  a node  were  simply  to  select  tasks  from  among  those  it  generated  itself,  seeking 
remotely  generated  tasks  only  after  it  had  completed  its  own. 
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3. 1.3.1  Sample  Messages 

This  section  contains  selected  messages  that  are  transmitted  during  execution  of  the 
N Queens  problem.  For  brevity,  the  messages  shown  contain  only  the  information  mentioned  In 
Section  4.1.2.  Terms  written  in  upper  case  are  Included  in  the  core  common  Internode 
language  (discussed  in  Section  4.1.3),  while  terms  written  in  lower  case  are  specific  to 
the  N Queens  problem.  Italicized  statements  are  commentary  about  the  content  and 
sequence  of  messages. 


<The  node  given  responsibility  for  the  top-level  task  issues  messages  of  the  following  form  as  it 
generates  the  first  subtasks> 

Tot  * <"*"  indicates  a broadcast  message  > 

From:  node-1 

Type i task  announcement 

Contract:  1 

Message: 

<Needed  - extension  of  a partial  board  with  1 queen  placed  > 
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Task  Abstraction:  TASK  TYPE  extend-board 
board  queens  1 

Eligibility  Specification:  [ MUST-HAVE  ] PROCEDURE  NAME  extend-board 
Bid  Specification:  NIL 

<//  the  MUST-H  Al'E  term  is  present,  then  only  nodes  that  are  in  possession  of  the  named  procedure 
are  eligible  to  bid.  If  it  is  absent,  then  a node  may  make  a bid  which  includes  a request  for  the 
procedure  as  shown  below.  This  demonstrates  how  an  eligibility  specification  can  be  used  to  tightly 
constrain  the  number  of  nodes  that  can  bid  on  a task,  or  to  loosen  the  constraints  in  order  to  foster 
distribution  of  expertise  > 


<ldle  nodes  respond  as  follows. > 

To:  node-1 
Fronts  node-i 
Types  bid 
Contracts  1 
Messages 

<Will  extend  board.> 

Node  Abstraction:  [ REQUIRE  PROCEDURE  NAME  extend-board  ] <lf  required > 


<T he  first  bidding  node  is  sent  the  following  message  > 


7" Os  node-i 
Fronts  node-1 
Types  award 
Contracts  1 
Messages 


<Extend  board  with  description  (...).> 

Task  Specification:  board  specification  (...) 

[ PROCEDURE  NAME  extend-board  CODE  (...)  ] <lf  required? 


<Eventually,  messages  of  the  following  form  are  transmitted  > 


Tos  node-k 
Fronts  node-x 
Types  report 
Contracts  k 
Messages 


Result  Desertion:  FAILURE 


<Failed  to  extend  board  > 
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Tot  node-k 
Fromi  node-y 
Type-,  report 
Contract t k 
Message » 

<Succeeded  in  extension  of  board. 
Final  description(s)  (...)> 

Result  Description:  SUCCESS 

board  specification  (...)  <There  could  be  several  of  these> 


<lf  the  required  number  of  solutions  has  been  accumulated  by  any  node  ( ultimately  node-1),  then 
messages  of  the  follotuing  form  tvill  flow  throughout  the  net  as  they  are  received  by  managers  that  send 
further  termination  messages  to  their  subcontractors .> 

To i node-p 
From node-m 
Type;  termination 
Contract « m 

Message t NIL  <T erminate  execution  of  contract  > 


3.1.4  Summary 

We  have  shown  the  use  of  the  contract  net  framework  in  the  solution  of  a simple 
search  problem.  Only  the  basics  of  the  framework  ore  required  for  this  problem  and  the 
contract  negotiation  process  is  particularly  simple:  so  only  a small  amount  of  information 
needs  to  be  transferred  between  nodes.  Consequently,  only  a degree  of  the  power  of  the 
approach  is  demonstrated  here.  The  main  use  of  the  framework  in  this  example  is  to 
demonstrate  how  links  are  set  up  between  nodes  for  distribution  of  the  processing  load  and 
communication  of  results.  Nodes  ore  used  efficiently  because  they  can  take  on  multiple  roles: 
A node  that  has  generated  all  /-queen  extensions  to  the  current  board  and  distributed  them 
to  other  nodes  (contractors)  need  only  deal  with  reports  occasionally  (in  its  role  as 
manager).  It  is  therefore  free  to  act  as  a contractor  for  other  tasks.  The  result  is  that  no 
nodes  remain  idle  as  long  as  there  are  tasks  available  to  be  executed.  The  explicit 
manager-contractor  links  assist  in  rapid  local  pruning  of  the  search  space  (via  termination 
messages)  when  a sufficient  number  of  solutions  has  been  found.  Each  manager  can  directly 
terminate  the  execution  of  subtnsks  being  executed  by  its  contractors  as  soon  as  It 
becomes  aware  that  the  results  are  no  longer  required.  Thus,  the  net  does  not  have  to  wait 
for  reports  to  reach  the  top-level  node  before  subtasks  are  terminated. 


3.2  Example  2:  Distributed  Sensing 

In  this  section  we  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  contract  net  framework  in  the  solution  of 
a problem  in  area  surveillance,  such  as  is  encountered  in  ship  or  air  traffic  control.  The 
example  helps  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  contract  negotiation  and  knowledge 
organization  aspects  of  the  framework. 
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We  consider  the  operation  of  a network  of  nodes,  each  having  either  sensing  or 
processing  capabilities  and  all  spread  throughout  a relatively  large  geographic  area.  Such  a 
network  (s  called  a Distributed  Sensing  System  (DSS). 

The  primary  aim  of  the  system  is  rapid,  reliable,  accurate,  and  low-cost  analysis  of  the 
traffic  in  a designated  area.  This  analysis  involves  detection,  classification,  and  tracking  of 
vehicles;  that  is,  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  a dynamic  map  of  traffic  In  the  area. 
Construction  and  maintenance  of  such  a map  requires  the  interpretation  and  integration  of  a 
large  quantity  of  sensory  information  received  by  the  collection  of  sensor  elements. 

There  are  many  trade-offs  involved  in  the  design  of  a DSS  architecture.  We  present 
only  one  possible  approach  that  considers  a limited  number  of  these  trade-offs.1  The  primary 
intent  of  this  example  is  to  demonstrate  the  contract  net  approach,  and  we  therefore  focus 
on  the  initialization  and  communications  aspects  of  the  DSS.  For  a discussion  of  other 
aspects  of  this  problem  see  [Nii,  1978]. 


3.2.1  Hardware 

All  communication  in  the  CSS  is  assumed  to  take  place  over  a broadcast  channel  (using 
for  example,  packet  radio  techniques  [Kahn,  1975]).  The  nodes  are  assumed  to  be  in  fixed 
positions  known  to  themselves  but  not  known  a priori  to  other  nodes  in  the  net.  Each  node 
has  one  of  two  capabilities:  sensing  or  processing.  The  sensing  capability  includes  low-level 
signal  analysis  and  feature  extraction.2  We  assume  that  a variety  of  sensor  types  exist  in 
the  DSS,  that  the  sensors  are  widely  spaced,  and  that  there  Is  some  overlap  in  sensor  area 
coverage.  Nodes  with  processing  capability  supply  the  computational  power  necessary  to 
effect  the  high-level  analysis  and  control  in  the  net.  They  are  not  necessarily  near  the 
sensors  whose  data  they  process. 

A DSS  may  have  several  functions,  ranging  from  analysis  of  vehicle  data  in  the  overall 
area  of  coverage  to  control  over  the  courses  and  speeds  of  those  vehicles.  We  consider 
here  the  analysis  function.  In  this  case  the  overall  area  map  must  be  integrated  at  one  node 
in  the  system  (it  could  also  be  integrated  by  an  agent  outside  the  system,  like  a monitoring 
aircraft).  We  therefore  distinguish  one  processor  node  as  the  monitor  node.  Its  function  is  to 
begin  the  initialization  of  the  DSS  and  to  integrate  the  overall  area  map  for  communication  to 
an  agent  outside  the  DSS.  We  will  see  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  a central  controller. 

Figure  3.4  is  a schematic  representation  of  a DSS.  Processing  nodes  are  shown  In 
black,  and  sensing  nodes  in  white.  The  monitor  node  is  shown  in  white  with  an  "M"  in  the 
middle. 


1 Further  discussion  of  the  background  issues  Inherent  in  DSS  design  is  presented  In 
[Smith,  1978a]. 

2 In  a real  DSS,  it  is  likely  that  sensors  and  low-level  signal  analysis  devices  would  not 
be  considered  as  statically  connected  parts,  as  It  is  often  the  case  that  many  different 
types  of  analysis  are  applied  to  the  output  of  a single  sensor,  or  to  that  of  groups  of  sensors 
taken  together. 
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Figure  3.4.  A Distributed  Sensing  System. 


3.2.2  Data  And  Task  Hierarchy 

The  DSS  must  integrate  a large  quantity  of  signal  data,  reducing  It  and  transforming  It 
into  a symbolic  form  meaningful  to  and  useful  to  a human  decision  maker.  We  view  this 
process  as  occurring  in  several  stages,  which  together  form  a data  hierarchy  (Figure  3.6). 
The  hierarchy  offers  an  overview  of  DSS  functions  and  suggests  a task  partitioning  suitable 
for  a contract  net  approach.  A particular  node  In  the  DSS  handles  data  at  only  one  level  of 
the  data  hierarchy  at  any  given  moment  and  communicates  with  nodes  at  other  levels  of  the 
hierarchy. 
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overall  area  map 
area  map 
vehicle 
signal  group 
signal 


Figure  3.5.  Data  Hierarchy. 

For  purposes  of  this  example,  the  only  form  of  signal  processing  we  consider  is  narrow 
band  spectral  analysis.  The  signal  has  the  following  features:  frequency,  time  of  detection, 
strength,  characteristics  (e  g.,  Increasing  signal  strength),  name  and  position  of  the 
detecting  node,  and  the  name,  type,  and  orientation  of  the  detecting  sensor.1 

Signals  are  formed  into  signal  groups  at  the  second  level  of  the  data  hierarchy.  A signal 
group  is  a collection  of  related  signals.2  For  this  example,  the  signal  groups  have  the 
following  features:  the  fundamental  frequency  of  the  group,  the  time  of  group  formation,  and 
the  features  of  the  signals  in  the  group  (as  above). 

The  next  Jeve)  of  the  hierarchy  is  the  description  of  the  vehicle.  It  has  one  or  more 
signal  groups  associated  with  it  and  is  further  specified  by  position,  speed,  course,  and 

type.3  Position  can  be  established  by  triangulation,  using  matching  groups  detected  by 
several  sensors  with  different  positions  and  orientations.  Speed  and  course  must  be 
established  over  time  by  tracking. 

The  area  map  forms  the  next  level  of  the  data  hierarchy.  This  map  incorporates 
information  about  the  vehicle  traffic  in  an  area.  It  is  an  integration  of  the  vehicle  level  data. 
There  will  be  several  such  maps  for  the  DSS,  corresponding  to  areas  in  the  span  of  coverage 
of  the  net. 

1 The  frequency  spectrum  of  noise  radiated  by  a vehicle  typically  contains  narrow  band 
signal  components  that  are  caused  by  rotating  machinery  associated  with  the  vehicle  (e.g., 
engines  or  generators).  The  frequencies  of  such  signals  are  correlated  with  the  type  of 
rotating  machine  and  its  speed  of  rotation.  They  are  indicators  of  the  classification  of  the 
vehicle.  Narrowband  signals  also  undergo  shifts  in  frequency,  due  to  Doppler  effect,  or 
instability  and  change  in  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  associated  machine.  Alterations  In 
signal  strength  also  occur  as  a result  of  propagation  conditions  and  variations  in  the  distance 
between  the  vehicle  and  the  sensor. 

2 A signal  group  that  is  often  used  to  integrate  narrow  band  signal  data,  for  example,  is 

the  harmonic  set,  a group  of  signals  that  are  harmonically  related  (i.e.,  the  frequency  of  each 
signal  in  the  group  is  an  integral  multiple  of  the  lowest,  or  fundamental  frequency).  A single 
rotating  machine  often  gives  rise  to  several  narrow  band  signals  that  form  a harmonic  set. 


3 For  simplicity,  we  have  ignored  a level  in  the  hierarchy  that  can  be  called  component 
sources  of  signal,  as  in  [Nii,  1978].  At  this  level,  a DSS  would  normally  try  to  attribute  signals 
and  signal  groups  to  particular  pieces  of  machinery  associated  with  a vehicle. 


The  final  level  is  the  complete  or  overall  area  map.  In  this  example,  the  map  is  Integrated 
from  the  individual  area  mops  by  the  monitor  node. 

As  indicated  above,  the  hierarchy  of  tasks  follows  directly  from  the  data  hierarchy.  The 
monitor  node  manages  several  area  contractors.  These  contractors  are  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  traffic  mops  in  their  immediate  areas.  Each  area  contractor,  in  turn,  manages 
several  group  contractors  that  provide  it  with  signal  groups  for  its  area  (Figure  3.6).  Each 
group  contractor  integrates  raw  signal  data  from  signal  contractors  that  have  sensing 
capabilities. 

The  area  contractors  also  manage  several  vehicle  contractors  that  are  responsible  for 
integration  of  information  associated  with  individual  vehicles.  Each  of  these  contractors 
manages:  a classification  contractor  that  determines  vehicle  type;  a localization  contractor, 
that  determines  vehicle  position;  and  a tracking  contractor,  that  tracks  the  vehicle  as  it 

passes  through  the  area.1 


area 


signal  classification  localization  tracking 
Figure  3.6.  Area  Task  Partitioning. 

Note  that  this  particular  partitioning  of  tasks  is  only  one  of  many  possibilities  that  might 
be  specified  by  the  system  designer. 

3.2.3  Contract  Net  Implementation 

This  section  reviews  in  qualitative  terms  how  the  DSS  problem  can  be  attacked  using 
the  contract  net  approach  and  illustrates  several  of  the  ideas  central  to  Its  operation. 
Section  3. 2. 3. 4 gives  specific  examples  of  the  message  traffic  that  is  described 
here,  and  the  reader  may  find  it  helpful  to  refer  to  those  messages  during  the  following 
discussion. 


1 In  a real  solution  to  the  DSS  problem,  It  is  possible  that  not  all  of  these  tasks  would 
be  large  enough  to  justify  the  overhead  of  contracting;  that  is,  some  of  them  might  bo  done 
in  a single  node.  Note  also  that  some  of  the  tasks  in  the  hierarchy  are  continuing  tasks  (e.g., 
the  area  task),  while  others  are  one-time  tasks  (e.g.,  the  localization  task). 
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3.2.3. 1 Initialization 

The  monitor  node  is  responsible  for  initialization  of  the  DSS  and  for  formation  of  the 
overall  map.  It  must  first  select  nodes  to  be  area  contractors  and  partition  the  system's 
span  of  coverage  into  areas,  based  on  the  positions  of  those  selected  nodes.  For  purposes 
of  illustration  we  assume  that  the  monitor  node  knows  the  names  of  nodes  that  are  potential 
area  contractors,  but  it  must  establish  their  positions  in  order  to  partition  the  overall  span  of 
coverage.  Hence,  it  begins  by  announcing  contracts  for  formation  of  area  maps  of  the  traffic. 
Because  the  monitor  node  knows  the  names  of  potential  area  contractors,  it  can  avoid  a 
general  broadcast  and  can  instead  use  a focused  addressing  scheme.  The  announcement 
contains  the  three  components  described  in  Section  4.1.2:  a task  abstraction,  an 
eligibility  specification,  and  a bid  specification.  The  task  abstraction  is  simply  the  task  type, 
and  the  eligibility  specification  is  blsnk  (because  the  monitor  node  knows  which  other  nodes 
are  potential  contractors  and  addresses  them  directly).  The  bid  specification  is  of  primary 
interest  for  this  task.  It  informs  a prospective  area  contractor  to  respond  with  its  position. 
Remember  that  the  purpose  of  a bid  specification  is  to  enable  a manager  to  select,  from  all  of 
the  bidders,  the  most  appropriate  nodes  to  execute  a contract.  Node  position  is  the 
information  required  by  the  monitor  node  to  make  that  selection.  Given  that  information,  the 
monitor  node  can  partition  the  overall  span  of  coverage  into  approximately  equal-sized  areas 
and  can  select  a subset  of  the  bidders  to  bo  area  contractors.  Having  decided  upon  a 
partitioning,  the  monitor  node  broadcasts  an  information  message  to  the  other  nodes  in  the 
system.  This  message  defines  the  names  and  specifications  (in  terms  of  latitude  and 
longitude  ranges)  of  the  individual  areas.  Each  selected  area  contractor  is  then  Informed  of 

its  area  of  responsibility  In  an  award  message.1 

The  area  contractors'  purpose  is  to  integrate  vehicle  data  into  area  maps.  They  must 
first  establish  the  existence  of  vehicles  on  the  basis  of  signal  group  data.  To  do  this,  each 
area  contractor  solicits  other  nodes  to  provide  signal  group  data.  In  the  absence  of  any 
information  about  which  nodes  are  suitable,  each  area  contractor  announces  the  task  using  a 
general  broadcast.  The  task  abstraction  in  these  announcements  is  the  type  of  task.  The 
eligibility  specification  is  the  area  for  which  the  individual  area  contractor  is  responsible; 
that  is,  a node  is  only  eligible  to  bid  on  this  task  if  it  is  in  the  same  area  as  the  announcing 
area  contractor.  This  restriction  helps  to  prevent  a case  in  which  a signal  group  contractor 
is  so  far  away  from  its  manager  that  reliable  communication  is  difficult  to  achieve.  The  bid 
specification  is  again  node  position.  Potential  group  contractors  respond  with  their 
respective  positions,  and,  based  on  this  information,  the  area  contractors  award  signal  group 
contracts  to  nodes  in  their  areas  of  responsibility. 

The  signal  group  contractors'  task  is  to  integrate  signal  data  from  sensor  nodes  into 
signal  groups.  Therefore,  they  must  first  find  nodes  that  will  provide  raw  signal  data.  This  is 
done  with  signal  task  announcements.  The  eligibility  specification  in  these  announcements 
indicates  that  only  those  nodes  located  in  the  same  area  as  the  announcer  and  having 


1 The  full  announcement-bid-award  sequence  is  necessary  (rather  than  a directed 
contract)  because  the  monitor  node  needs  to  know  the  positions  of  all  of  the  potential  area 
contractors  in  order  to  partition  the  overall  span  of  coverage  of  the  DSS  into  manageable 
areas.  Note  that  this  means  that  the  DSS  can  adjust  to  a change  in  the  number  or  position  of 
potential  area  contractors. 
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sensing  capabilities  should  bid  on  this  task.  The  task  abstraction  indicates  the  position  of  an 
individual  signal  group  contractor.  This  information  assists  potential  signal  contractors  in 

determining  the  group  contractors  to  which  they  should  respond.1 

The  potential  signal  contractors  listen  to  the  task  announcements  from  the  various 
group  contractors.  They  respond  to  the  nearest  group  contractor  with  a bid  that  supplies 
their  position  and  a description  of  their  sensors.  The  group  contractors  use  this  information 
to  select  a set  of  bidders  that  covers  their  immediate  vicinity  with  a suitable  variety  of 
sensors,  and  then  award  signal  contracts  on  this  basis.  The  awards  specify  the  sensors  that 
each  signal  contractor  is  to  use  to  provide  raw  data  to  its  managing  group  contractor.  Figure 
3.7  depicts  the  exchange  between  one  group  contractor  (the  black  node),  and  several 
potential  signal  contractors  (the  white  nodes).  Successful  bidders  are  connected  by  solid 
lines  to  the  group  contractor  and  unsuccessful  bidders  are  connected  by  dashed  lines. 


Figure  3.7.  Signal  Contract  Negotiation. 


There  are  some  potential  problems  of  asynchrony  in  the  receipt  of  announcements  from 
group  contractors.  A potential  contractor  for  signal  tasks  must  determine  the  group 
contractor  that  is  closest  to  it  by  listening  to  several  signal  task  announcements.  The 
potential  signal  contractors  use  the  expiration  times  that  are  Included  In  task 
announcements  (i.e.,  the  times  after  which  no  further  bids  will  be  accepted)  as  a guide  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  can  listen  to  announcements  before  submitting  a bid.  In 
the  best  case,  the  expiration  times  are  long  enough  to  allow  announcements  from  group 
contractors  to  reach  all  local  potential  signal  contractors  so  that  optimum  partitioning  can  be 
achieved.  In  the  worst  case,  however,  a potential  signal  contractor  may  submit  a bid  to  a 
group  contractor  that  is  not  the  closest  one  to  it  (because  the  task  announcement  of  the 
closest  group  contractor  is  not  received  until  after  a bid  has  already  been  submitted  to 
another  group  contractor).  The  result  is  a sub-optimal  partitioning. 


1 The  signal  task  is  to  detect  signals  and  report  them  to  a signal  group  contractor  In  a 
particular  position.  Hence  the  position  of  the  group  contractor  is  reasonable  as  part  of  tha 
abstraction  for  the  task. 
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The  signal  contract  is  a good  example  of  the  contract  negotiation  process,  illustrating 
how  the  matching  of  contractors  to  managers  is  an  interactive  process.  It  involves  a mutual 
decision  based  on  local  processing  by  both  the  group  contractors  and  the  potential  signal 
contractors.  The  potential  signal  contractors  base  their  decision  on  a distance  metric  and 
respond  to  the  closest  manager.  The  group  contractors  use  the  number  of  sensors  and 
distribution  of  sensor  types  observed  in  the  bids  to  select  a set  of  signal  contractors  that 
ensures  that  every  area  is  covered  by  every  kind  of  sensor.  Thus  each  party  to  the 
contract  evaluates  the  proposals  made  by  the  other,  using  a different  evaluation  function, 
and  a task  distribution  agreement  is  completed  via  mutual  selection. 

Reviewing  the  status  of  the  DSS,  we  have  a single  monitor  node  that  manages  several 
area  contractors.  Each  area  contractor  manages  several  group  contractors,  and  each  group 
contractor  manages  several  signal  contractors.  The  data  initially  flows  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  this  hierarchy.  The  signal  contractors  supply  raw  signal  data;  each  group 
contractor  integrates  the  raw  data  from  several  signal  contractors  to  form  a signal  group, 
and  these  groups  are  passed  along  to  the  area  contractors,  which  eventually  form  area  maps 
by  integrating  information  based  on  the  data  from  several  group  contractors.  All  the  area 
maps  are  then  passed  to  the  monitor  which  forms  the  final  traffic  map. 

As  we  have  noted,  in  this  example  one  area  contractor  manages  several  group 
contractors  and  each  group  contractor  in  turn  manages  several  signal  contractors.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a single  group  contractor  could  supply  information  to  several  area 
contractors,  and  a single  signal  contractor  could  supply  information  to  several  group 
contractors.  It  may  be  useful,  for  instance,  to  have  a particular  group  contractor  near  an 
area  boundary  report  to  the  area  contractors  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary.  This  Is  easily 
accommodated  within  our  framework. 


3. 2. 3. 2 Comments  On  The  DSS  Organization 

We  have  taken  a top-down,  distributed  approach  to  initializing  the  DSS.  An  alternative 
approach  might  involve  acquisition  of  the  positions  of  all  nodes  at  a very  early  stage, 
followed  by  area  definition,  award  of  area  contracts,  and  so  on.  This  would  Involve  a more 
global  approach  to  the  problem  of  initialization,  using  a single  node  that  initialized  the  net  by 
gathering  togetner  all  the  necessary  data.  Wc  have  not  pursued  this  approach  for  several 
reasons,  primarily  because  it  would  tell  us  little  about  solving  problems  in  a distributed 
manner.  An  underlying  theme  of  this  research  is  a search  for  ways  in  which  to  effect 
distributed  problem  solving--rather  than  ways  to  do  traditional  problem  solving  in  a 
distributed  architecture. 

Moreover,  there  are  two  practical  difficulties  with  the  global  approach.  First,  it 
concentrates  a large  amount  of  message  traffic  and  processing  at  a single  node  (say  the 
monitor  node)  because  such  a node  would  be  responsible  for  accepting  position  messages 
from  every  other  node  in  the  net.  Second,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  any  single  node  to 
communicate  directly  with  all  other  nodes  in  a widely  separated  collection.  This  would  mean 
that  either  indirect  routing  of  messages  would  be  required  for  communication  or  that  each  of 
the  nodes  would  require  powerful  transmitters.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
distributed  and  dynamically  defined  organization  we  have  adopted:  Only  pairs  of  nodes  that 
are  close  together  enough  to  communicate  directly  are  linked  together  with  contracts. 
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3.2.3. 3 Operation 

We  now  consider  the  activities  of  the  s/stem  as  it  commences  operation. 

When  a signal  is  detected  or  when  a change  occurs  in  the  features  of  a known  signal, 
the  detecting  signal  contractor  reports  this  fact  to  Its  manager  (a  group  contractor)  (Figure 
3.8).  This  node,  in  turn,  attempts  to  integrate  the  information  into  an  existing  signal  group  or 
to  form  a new  signal  group. 
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Figure  3.6.  Signal  Contract  Reporting. 

A group  contractor  reports  the  existence  of  a new  signal  group  to  its  manager  (an  area 
contractor)  (Figure  3.9). 
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Figure  3.9.  Group  Contract  Reporting. 

Whenever  a new  group  is  detected,  the  managing  area  contractor  attempts  to  find  a 
node  to  execute  a vehicle  contract  (Figure  3.10).  The  task  of  a vehicle  contractor  is  to 
classify,  localize,  and  track  the  vehicle  associated  with  the  signal  group.  Since  a newly 
detected  signal  group  may  be  attributable  to  a known  vehicle,  the  area  contractor  first 
requests  from  the  existing  collection  of  vehicle  contractors  a measure  of  confidence  in  the 
fact  that  the  new  group  is  attributable  to  one  of  the  known  vehicles.  Based  on  these 
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responses,  the  area  contractor  either  starts  up  a new  vehicle  contractor  or  augments  the 
existing  contract  of  the  appropriate  existing  vehicle  contractor,  with  the  task  of  making 
certain  that  the  new  group  corresponds  to  a known  vehicle.  This  may  entail,  for  example,  the 
gathering  of  new  data  via  the  adjustment  of  sensors  or  contracts  to  new  sensor  nodes. 
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Figure  3.10.  Vehicle  Contract  Initiation. 

The  form  of  the  signal  group  confirmation  request  demonstrates  a trade-off  that  arises 
in  many  distributed  problem-solving  applications--a  trade-off  between  communication  and 
local  processing.  The  area  contractor  has  the  option  of  transmitting  to  the  existing  vehicle 
contractors  either  the  complete  signal  group  or  an  abstraction  of  it  (e.g.,  its  fundamental 
frequency).  In  either  case,  the  response  to  the  request  is  a measure  of  the  individual  vehicle 
contractor's  confidence  that  the  group  corresponds  to  a vehicle  it  knows  about.  If  a vehicle 
contractor  returns  a high  confidence  measure  In  its  response,  then  in  the  first  case 
(complete  signal  group  announced)  the  area  contractor  has  the  information  it  wants.  In  the 
second  case,  however,  the  area  contractor  must  still  transmit  the  complete  signal  group 
description  and  await  a further  report. 

The  first  approach  has  the  disadvantage  of  using  up  more  local  processing  time  in  each 
of  the  vehicle  contractors  than  the  second:  in  the  former,  the  original  request  message  Is 
more  complex.  The  question  of  interest  is,  Under  what  conditions  should  a complete  signal  group 
description  be  announced  instead  of  an  abstraction ? The  answer  appears  to  depend  on  the  quality 
of  the  abstraction.  If  the  abstraction  is  good  enough  that  the  vehicle  contractors  are  able  to 
make  definitive  statements  on  the  basis  of  its  use,  then  the  second  approach  is  likely  better 
than  the  first,  in  that  it  minimizes  local  processing  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  abstraction 
does  not  allow  definitive  statements  to  be  made,  then  its  use  will  result  in  increased 
message  traffic  and  local  processing  time,  since  the  area  contractor  will  not  be  certain  as  to 
the  best  course  of  action  as  a result  of  uncertain  responses  from  the  vehicle  contractors. 

The  vehicle  contractor  then  makes  two  task  announcements:  vehicle  classification  and 
vehicle  localization.  The  task  abstraction  of  the  classification  task  announcement  is  a list  of 
the  fundamental  frequencies  of  the  signal  groups  currently  associated  with  the  vehicle.  This 
information  may  help  a potential  classification  contractor  select  an  appropriate  task  (a 
contractor  may,  for  example,  already  be  familiar  with  vehicles  that  have  signal  groups  with 
the  announced  fundamental  frequencies).  The  eligibility  specification  is  blank.  The  bid 
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specification  indicates  that  a bidder  should  respond  with  a tentative  classification  and  an 
associated  confidence  measure.  This  measure  is  used  to  select  a classification  contractor — 
the  bidder  with  the  highest  confidence  is  chosen.  The  award  is  the  complete  current 
description  of  the  vehicle. 

A classification  contractor  may  be  able  to  classify  directly,  given  the  signal  group 
information;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  require  more  data,  In  which  case  It  can  communicate 
directly  with  the  appropriate  sensor  nodes  (Figure  3.1 1). 
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Figure  3.11.  Classification  Contract  Communication. 

The  task  abstraction  for  a localization  task  announcement  (Figure  3.12)  is  a list  of 
positions  of  the  nodes  that  have  detected  a vehicle.  The  eligibility  specification  and  bid 
specification  are  blank.  The  bid  is  simply  an  affirmative  response  to  the  announcement  and 
the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  first  bidder,  which  does  the  required  triangulation  to  obtain 
the  position  of  the  vehicle. 
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Figure  3.12.  Localization  Contract  Initiation. 

Once  the  vehicle  has  been  localized,  it  must  be  tracked.  This  is  handled  by  the  vehicle 
contractor  by  entering  into  follow-up  localization  contracts  from  time  to  time  and  using  the 
results  to  update  its  vehicle  description  (Figure  3.13).  As  an  alternative,  the  area  contractor 
could  award  separate  tracking  contracts.  The  decision  as  to  which  method  to  use  depends 
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on  loading  and  communications.  If,  for  example,  the  area  contractor  is  very  busy  with 
integration  of  data  from  many  group  contractors,  then  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  isolate  It 
from  the  additional  load  of  tracking  contracts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  area  contractor  is 
not  overly  busy,  then  we  can  let  It  handle  updated  vehicle  contracts,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  best  position  to  integrate  the  results  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
multiple  tracking  contractors.  In  this  example,  we  assume  that  the  management  load  would 
be  too  large  for  the  area  contractor. 
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Figure  3.13.  Localization  Contract  Initiation. 

There  ore  a variety  of  other  issues  that  must  be  considered  in  the  design  and  operation 
of  a real  distributed  sensing  system.  Most  of  these  are  quite  specific  to  the  DSS 
application,  and  would  take  us  away  from  our  primary  concern  with  the  use  of  the  contract 
net  framework.  One  issue,  however,  presents  an  interesting  example  of  the  utility  of  the  use 
of  contracting  relative  to  the  use  of  information  messages. 

Consider  the  case  of  a vehicle  that  is  moving  from  the  area  of  one  area  contractor  to 
that  of  another.  How  is  responsibility  for  tracking  the  vehicle  to  be  transferred?  There  are 
two  possibilities.  First,  the  area  contractor  that  is  currently  responsible  for  the  vehicle  could 
send  out  information  messages  to  neighboring  area  contractors.  These  messages  would  serve 
to  set  up  expectations  in  the  neighboring  area  contractors  that  a vehicle  was  about  to  pass 
into  one  of  their  areas.  The  processing  is  fully  decentralized  in  this  approach. 

Second,  the  area  contractor  currently  responsible  for  the  vehicle  could  send  a report 
to  its  manager  (the  monitor  node)  that  contains  the  same  information.  The  monitor  node  could 
then  award  a new  contract  to  one  of  the  neighboring  area  contractors  to  handle  the  vehicle 
when  it  passes  out  of  the  original  area.  This  is  a hierarchical  control  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  entails  more  (centralized)  processing  by  the  monitor  node. 

With  the  first  approach  there  is  no  guarantee  that  another  area  contractor  will  pick  up 
on  the  information  message  and  immediately  take  responsibility  for  the  vehicle,  where  the 
second  approach  does  provide  such  a guarantee.  The  lack  of  guarantee  is  not  generally 
serious  but  may  result  in  excess  processing  because  the  vehicle  must  be  redetected  in  the 
new  area,  reclassified,  relocalized,  and  so  on.  The  trade-off  is  thus  more  processing  by  the 
monitor  node  against  (possibly)  more  processing  by  nodes  in  the  new  area.  In  the  simulation, 
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we  have  used  the  hierarchical  control  approach  because  of  its  guarantee  of  transfer  of 
responsibility. 


3. 2. 3. 4 Sample  Messages 

This  section  contains  selected  messages  that  are  transmitted  during  Initialization  and 
operation  of  the  DSS. 


Initialization 


Tot  node-mi,  node-m2,..„  node-mp 
From:  monitor  node 
Type-,  task  announcement 
Contract > m 
Message! 

<Needed:  maps  of  the  traffic  in  areas. 

Respond  with  position .> 

Task  Abstraction:  TASK  TYPE  area 

Eligibility  Specification:  NIL 

Bid  Specification:  NODE  NAME  SELF  POSITION 

<Bids  such  as  the  following  are  received  by  the  monitor  node,  which  then  uses  them  to  partition  the 
overall  span  of  coverage  of  the  DSS  into  suitable  areas.> 

Tot  monitor  node 
From .•  node-mi 
Type:  bid 
Contract:  m 
Message t 

Node  Abstraction:  NODE  NAME  ml  POSITION  p 


<The  monitor  node  broadcasts  the  area  definitions  > 

Tot  * 

From : monitor  node 
Type-,  information 
Contract:  m 
Message « 

Information  Specification:  area  NAME  A specification  (...) 

area  NAME  B specification  (...)  <For  each  of  the  areas  > 
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<Several  similar  awards  are  made  for  each  of  the  areas  defined  by  the  monitor  node.> 


Tot  node-mi 
Fromi  monitor  node 
Types  award 
Contracts  m 
Messages 

Task  Specification:  area  NAME  A 


<Map  traffic  in  area  A.> 


<Announcements  of  the  following  form  are  made  by  the  various  area  contractors > 

Tos  * 

Froms  node-mi 
Types  task  announcement 
Contracts  g 
Messages 

< Needed:  signal  groups  for  traffic.  Must  be  in  area  A. 

Respond  with  position .> 

~ ask  Abstraction:  TASK  TYPE  group 

Eligibility  Specification:  NODE  NAME  SELF  POSITION  area  A 

Bid  Specification:  NODE  NAME  SELF  POSITION 

To:  node-mi 
Froms  node-sgl 
Type:  bid 
Contracts  g 
Messages 

Node  Abstraction:  NODE  NAME  sgl  POSITION  pi 
<Several  bids  are  submitted  to  the  area  contractors  > 


Tos  node-sgl 
From s node-mi 
Types  award 
Contracts  g 
Message: 

Task  Specification:  NIL 


<Report  signal  g.  oups> 


<Several  similar  awards  are  made  to  nodes  in  the  different  areas> 
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< Announcements  of  the  following  form  are  transmitted  by  the  various  group  contractors .> 

Tot  * 

Fromi  node-sgl 
Types  task  announcement 
Contracts  s 
Message. 

< Needed:  signal  data  for  traffic.  My  position  is  p. 
If  in  possession  of  sensors,  and  located  in  area  A, 
respond  with  position,  and  type  and  number  of 

sensors .> 

Task  Abstraction:  TASK  TYPE  signal 

NODE  NAME  sgl  POSITION  p 

Eligibility  Specification:  MUST-HAVE  DEVICE  TYPE  sensor 

MUST-HAVE  NODE  NAME  SELF  POSITION  area  A 
Bid  Specification:  NODE  NAME  SELF  POSITION 

EVERY  DEVICE  TYPE  sensor  TYPE  NUMBER 

<Nodes  with  sensors  respond  to  the  nearest  group  contractor  > 

Tos  node-sgl 
Froms  node-si 
Types  bid 
Contracts  s 
Messages 

Node  Abstraction:  NODE  NAME  si  POSITION  q 
sensor  TYPE  S NUMBER  3 
sensor  TYPE  T NUMBER  1 


<Several  similar  awards  are  transmitted> 

To i node-si 
Froms  node-sgl 
Types  award 
Contracts  s 
Messages 

Task  Specification:  sensor  NAME  SI 
sensor  NAME  S2 


<Report  signals.  Use  sensors  51  and  S2.> 
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<The  DSS  has  now  been  initialized  and  commences  operations 


Operation 


<As  signals  are  detected,  messages  of  the  following  form  are  transmitted  > 

Toi  node-sgl 
From i node-si 
Type:  report 
Contract i s 
Message: 

<Detected  signal:  frequency  fO,  time-of -detection  tO, 
strength  sO,  characteristics  detecting-node  si, 
position  q,  sensor  SI,  type  S,  orientation  a.> 

Result  Description:  signal  NAME  SI 

frequency  fO 
time-of-detection  tO 
strength  sO 
characteristics  ( ...  ) 

NODE  NAME  si 
POSITION  q 
sensor  NAME  SI 
TYPE  S 
orientation  a 

< After  several  such  messages  have  been  received,  signal  groups  are  formed.* 


To:  node-mi 
From:  node-sgl 
Type-,  report 
Contract i g 
Message : 


Result  Description:  group  NAME  SGI 

fundamental  fhO 
time-of-formation  tl 
signals  (...) 


<Formed  signal  group.-  fundamental  fhO , 
time-of-formation  tl,  signals  (...).> 
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</n  order  to  avoid  starting  up  a new  vehicle  contractor  if  it  is  not  necessary,  the  area  contractor  first 
checks  to  see  if  the  new  signal  group  corresponds  to  a known  vehicle .> 

Toi  node-vi,  node-v2,  ....  node-vn 

From i node-mi 

Types  request 

Contract!  v 

Messages 

<Signal  group  - fundamental  fhO.  Respond  with  confidence 
that  it  corresponds  to  a known  vehicle .> 

Request  Specification:  group  fundamental  fhO 

RESPOND  vehicle  NAME  confidence 


<Vehicle  contractors  respond  with  messages  of  the  following  form> 

Tos  node-mi 
From s node-vi 
Types  information 
Contracts  v 
Messages 

Information  Specification;  vehicle  NAME  VI  confidence  0.9 

<We  see  that  the  information  message  is  used  both  as  a general  data  transfer  message  and  as  a 
response  to  a requests 

<lf  such  a positive  message  is  received,  then  the  area  contractor  sends  the  following  messages 


Tos  node-vi 
From s node-mi 
Type:  request 
Contracts  v 
Message: 


Request  Specification:  vehicle  NAME  VI 

group  NAME  SGI  ... 


<Confirm  correspondence  of  vehicle  VI  with  signal 
group  SGI  that  has  characteristics  (...).> 

<detailed  specification  of  the  signal  group > 
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<lf  no  such  messages  are  received,  then  the  area  contractor  transmits  a message  of  the  following  form.* 


To  i * 

From : node-mi 
Type:  task  announcement 
Contract < v 
Message » 

<Needed:  node  to  process  vehicle  associated  with  a signal 
group  that  has  fundamental  fhO.  The  task  requires  the 
process-vehicle  procedure  (and  nodes  must  already  have 
this  procedure  to  be  eligible  to  submit  a bid).* 


Task  Abstraction:  TASK  TYPE  vehicle 

vehicle  group  fundamental  fhO 

Eligibility  Specification:  [ MUST-HAVE  ] PROCEDURE  NAME  process-vehicle 


Bid  Specification:  NIL 


T O:  node-mi 
From : node-vl 
Type:  bid 
Contract:  v 
Message: 

Node  Abstraction:  [ REQUIRE  PROCEDURE  NAME  process-vehicle  ].  <//  required* 


<Several  such  bids  may  be  received .* 

To:  node-vl 
From:  node-mi 
Type:  award 
Contract:  v 
Message: 

<Process  vehicle  designated  VI. 
Signal  group  (...)  ...  * 

<T  here  could  be  several  of  these.* 


CODE  ( ...  ) ]. 


Task  Specification:  vehicle  NAME  VI 
group  NAME  SGI 

fundamental  fhO 
time-of-formation  tO 
signals  (...) 

[ PROCEDURE  NAME  process-vehicle 


<//  required* 
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<The  vehicle  contractor  now  tries  to  find  nodes  to  classify  and  localize  the  vehicle .> 

Toi  * 

Fronu  node-vl 

Type > task  announcement 

Contract:  c 

Message  : 

<Needed:  classification  of  vehicle  with  signal  group 
that  has  fundamental  fhO.  Respond  with  a tentative 
classification  and  confidence  measure .> 

Task  Abstraction:  TASK.  TYPE  classification 
group  fundamental  fhO 
Eligibility  Specification:  NIL 

Bid  Specification:  vehicle  classification  confidence 


Tot  node-vl 
From:  node-cl 
Type:  bid 
Contract:  c 
Message: 

Node  Abstraction:  vehicle  classification  ore-carrier  confidence  0.7 

<Several  such  bids  may  be  received> 

To:  node-cl 
From:  node-vl 
Type:  award 
Contract!  c 
Message: 

<C.lassify  vehicle  designated  VI  with  signal  groups  (...). 

Forward  reports  to  node-ml.> 

Task  Specification:  vehicle  NAME  VI  group  (...)  group  (...)  ... 

REPORT-RECIPIENT  NODE  NAME  ml 

<Note  that  direct  communication  is  set  up  between  node-cl  and  node-ml> 


<Eventually; 


To : node-vl,  node-mi 
From:  node-cl 
Type-,  final  report 
Contract:  c 
Message: 


vehicle  NAME  VI  classification  ore-carrier 


-r- 
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<Once  the  vehicle  has  been  detected  at  several  sensor  node  positions,  the  vehicle  contractor  tries  to 
localize  the  vehicle,  as  follows > 

To:  * 

From i node-vl 
Type i task  announcement 
Contract:  p 
Message i 


Task  Abstraction:  TASK  TYPE  localization 

vehicle  detected-position  p2 
vehicle  detected-position  p3 
vehicle  detected-position  p4 
Eligibility  Specification:  NIL 
Bid  Specification:  NIL 

To : node-vl 
From:  node-11 
Type-,  bid 
Contract:  p 
Message: 

Node  Abstraction:  NIL 

To:  node-11 
From:  node-vl 
Type:  award 
Contract:  p 
Message: 

<Localize  vehicle  VI.  Detecting  sensor  information  (...). 

Forward  reports  to  node-ml.> 

Task  Specification:  vehicle  NAME  VI  group  (...)  group  (...)  ... 

REPORT-RECIPIENT  NODE  NAME  ml 

To:  node-vl,  node-mi 
From:  nodo-11 
Type:  report 
Contract:  p 
Message: 

Result  Description-,  vehicle  NAME  VI  POSITION  p6 


i 


<Will  localize  vehicle > 


< Needed . position  for  vehicle  detected  at 
sensor  positions  p2,  pS,  and  p4.> 
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< Periodically,  a vehicle  contractor  sends  messages  of  the  following  form  > 


To:  node-mi 
From : node-vi 
Type-,  report 
Contract:  v 
Message: 

Result  Description: 


vehicle  NAME  Vj 

POSITION  pj 
speed  vsj 
course  vcj 

classification  ore-carrier 


< Periodically,  an  area  contractor  sends  messages  of  the  following  form> 

To i monitor  node 
From:  node-mi 
Type-,  report 
Contract:  m 
Message: 

Result  Description:  area-map  vehicle  (...)  vehicle  (...)  ... 


<And  so  on,  ...> 


3.2.4  Summary 

The  use  of  the  contract  net  framework  in  the  DSS  enables  the  implementation  of  a 
dynamic  configuration,  depending  on  the  actual  positions  of  sensor  and  processor  nodes  and 
the  ease  with  which  communication  can  be  established.  Such  a configuration  offers  a 
significant  operational  improvement  over  a static  a priori  configuration;  specifically,  It 
ensures  that  nodes  that  must  cooperate  for  the  solution  of  the  area  surveillance  problem  are 
able  to  communicate  with  each  other.  This  avoids  the  necessity  for  either  indirect  routing  of 
messages  or  powerful  transmitters  for  all  nodes. 

As  in  the  first  example,  the  distributed  control  enabled  by  the  framework  enhances 
both  reliability  and  equalization  of  the  processing  load.  It  is  also  possible  to  recover  from  the 
failure  of  nodes,  because  there  are  explicit  links  between  nodes  that  share  responsibility  for 
execution  of  tasks  (managers  and  contractors).  The  failure  of  a signal  contractor,  for 
example,  can  be  detected  by  its  manager,  and  the  contract  for  which  it  was  responsible  can 
be  re-announced  and  awarded  to  another  node. 


The  framework  is  also  advantageous  for  this  problem  because  it  enables  addition  of 
new  nodes  to  the  net,  even  after  operation  has  commenced.  This  is  possible  for  two  reasons. 
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First,  the  nodes  communicate  in  a common  protocol.  This  protocol  enables  a new  node  to 
interpret  the  task-independent  portions  of  messages  (e.g.,  that  a particular  message 
specifies  a task  to  be  executed).  Second,  the  protocol  is  augmented  by  a common  internode 
language.  This  enables  a new  node  to  identify,  for  example,  the  specific  information  that  it 
must  have  to  execute  a particular  task.  The  protocol  and  language  also  enable  a new  node 
to  request  this  information  from  other  nodes  in  the  net. 

The  contract  negotiation  process  is  considerably  more  complex  for  the  DSS  example 
than  for  the  N Queens  example.  We  have  shown  the  effectiveness  of  interactive  mutual 
decisions  (by  those  with  tasks  to  be  executed  and  those  in  a position  to  execute  the  tasks) 
in  distributing  tasks  throughout  the  system,  as  well  as  in  preventing  excessive  internode 
communication.  This  feature  was  used,  for  example,  in  setting  up  signal  contracts.  The 
potential  signal  contractors  used  the  information  in  the  signal  task  announcements  to  select 
the  closest  managers  to  which  to  respond.  The  managors,  in  turn,  used  the  number  of  sensors 
and  the  distribution  of  sensors  in  the  returned  bids  to  make  a final  selection  of  signal 
contractors.  This  point  will  be  revisited  and  explored  in  detail  in  Section  5.2,  where  we 
compare  the  contract  net  framework  with  other  systems  for  A!  problem  solving. 
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Chapter  4 

A Framework  For  Distributed  Problem  Solving 


In  this  chapter  we  present  an  overview  of  the  three  components  of  our  framework  for 
distributed  problem  solving:  communications,  control,  and  knowledge  organization.  A detailed 
discussion  of  the  systems  issues  and  implementation  of  the  framework  is  presented  in 
Chapter  6.  Chapter  5 compares  the  contract  net  approach  to  those  taken  in  earlier  M 
problem-solving  systems. 


4.1  Communications  And  Control 

As  we  noted  in  Chapter  1,  communications  and  control  are  closely  linked  and  will 
therefore  be  discussed  together.  To  review,  the  central  parts  of  these  two  components  of 
the  framework  are  shown  in  Figure  4.1. 


communications  / control 


problem— sol ving  message— processing 

protocol  procedures 

I 

common  internode 
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contract 
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Figure  4.1.  The  Communications  And  Control  Components  Of  The  Framework. 

The  problem- solving  protocol  is  a set  of  messages  that  enables  nodes  to  communicate 
and  interact  to  solve  problems.  A common  internode  language  is  used  to  encode  the  necessary 
task-dependent  information  in  slots  of  the  messages.  The  message-processing  procedures  control 
the  actions  of  a node  in  response  to  messages  of  the  protocol.  They  are  the  main  interface 
with  the  user-procedures  that  make  up  a program.  The  contract  structure  handles  the 
bookkeeping  required  for  task  distribution  and  node  interaction. 


4.1.1  Problem-Solving  Protocols 

The  use  of  communications  protocols  in  networks  of  resource-sharing  computers,  such  as 
the  ARPAnct,  is  by  now  quite  familiar.  These  protocols  have  as  their  primary  function  reliable 
and  efficient  communication  between  computers  [Green,  1075].  The  layers  of  protocol  in  the 
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ARPAnet,  for  example,  serve  to  connect  IMPs  to  IMPs  (the  subnet  communications  devices), 
hosts  to  hosts  (the  nodes  of  the  network),  and  processes  executing  in  the  various  hosts  to 
other  such  processes  (Figure  4.2).  The  use  of  messages  in  a distributed  architecture  is  also 
advantageous  [Wecker,  1974]  becauso  it  reduces  the  problem  of  shared-memory  access 
and  the  corresponding  problem  of  locking.  It  also  buffers  Individual  nodes  against  the  actions 
of  faulty  nodes. 


WHAT 


PROBLEM 

SOLVING 

PROTOCOL 


COMMUNICATIONS 

PROTOCOLS 
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HOW 


Figure  4.2.  Layers  Of  Protocol  In  A Distributed  Problem  Solver.1 

We  have  a rather  different  perspective,  however,  than  the  designers  of  the  ARPAnet. 
The  host  computers  of  the  ARPAnet  have  quite  disparate  functions  and  only  cooperate  in 
small  numbers  (primarily  In  pairs)  on  a limited  basis,  typically  for  statically  defined  tanks  (e.g., 
file  or  message  transfer).  In  our  distributed  problem  solver,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nodes 
may  cooperate  extensively.  All  of  the  nodes  may  be  involved  in  the  solution  of  a single 
overall  problem.  In  addition,  the  type  of  cooperation  may  be  dynamic;  that  is,  the  functions 
fulfilled  by  individual  nodes  may  change  over  the  course  of  solving  the  problem. 

In  the  case  we  are  considering,  then,  communications  protocols  are  only  a start--a 
prerequisite  for  distributed  problem  solving.  They  enable  bit  streams  to  be  passed  between 
processors  but  do  not  consider  the  semantics  of  the  information  being  passed.  We  need  to 
build  upon  the  work  of  network  and  communications  protocol  designers  and  focus  on  what  to 


1 The  horizontal  lines  should  be  read  as  follows.  An  entity  on  one  side  is  connected  to  the 
corresponding  entity  on  the  other  side  via  the  means  named  above  the  line,  and  communicates 
whatever  is  named  below  the  line.  For  examples,  an  IMP  is  connected  to  another  IMP  via  a 
circuit  and  communicates  a packet.  The  solid  lines  indicate  actual  communication,  and  the 
dashed  lines  indicate  virtual  communication;  that  is,  communication  via  a software  protocol. 
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say,  as  opposed  to  how  to  say  it.  In  ARPAnet  terms,  we  must  move  above  the  process-to- 
process  protocol  to  add  yet  another  layer--a  problem-solving  protocol  (Figure  4.2).  In  Section 
4.1.2  we  present  one  such  protocol,  where  individual  nodes  are  connected  by  contracts 
and  communicate  contract  net  protocol  messages. 

A problem-solving  protocol  must  convey  two  types  of  information:  task-independent 
information  and  task-dependent  information.  Task-independent  information  is  essentially 
control  information.  It  specifies  what  actions  are  to  be  taken  on  receipt  of  a particular 
message.  This  type  of  information  is  used  for  any  problems  to  which  the  problem  solver  is 
applied.  The  task-dependent  information  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  a message.  It  is  used 
to  guide  the  actions  of  a node  for  a particular  problem. 

4.1 .1 .1  Design  Goals 

The  general  design  goals  for  a problem-solving  protocol  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  protocol  should  be  well-suited  to  systems  that  are  loosely  coupled.  As  noted  in 
Section  2.2.3,  it  is  important  to  minimize  communication  since  communications  channel 
capacity  is  expensive.  While  careful  task  partitioning  has  the  greatest  potential  impact 
on  the  amount  of  communication  required,  the  problem-solving  protocol  also  plays  a role. 
Therefore,  the  protocol  should  be  efficient  in  terms  of  its  use  of  communications 

resources  (i.e.,  terse).1 

2)  The  protocol  should  foster  distribution  of  control  and  data  in  order  to  insure  that 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  gains  in  speed  and  reliability  that  can  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  a distributed  architecture.  Centralized  control  could  create  an  artificial  bottleneck 
(slowing  the  system  down)  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  system  to  recover  from  failure  of 
critical  components  [Gonzalez,  1972]  [Farber,  1972].  Distributed  control  also  helps  to 
create  a flexible  system:  that  is,  a number  of  different  (potentially  dynamic)  approaches 
to  problem  solving  con  be  implemented.  For  example,  some  nodes  can  proceed  in  a data- 
directed  fashion  while  others  proceed  in  a model-directed  fashion  [Buchanar-,  1978]. 

3)  The  protocol  should  aid  in  maintaining  the  focus  of  the  problem  solver,  to  combat  the 
combinatorial  explosion  that  besets  almost  all  Al  programs.  For  a uniprocessor,  focus 
involves  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  task  to  bo  executed  at  each  instant  in  time  so 
as  to  minimize  the  total  number  of  KS  executions  (and  overall  processing  time)  [Hayes- 
Roth,  1977].  For  a distributed  problem  solver,  focus  can  be  reformulated  as  connection 
of  the  most  appropriate  tasks  to  be  executed  with  KSs  capable  of  their  execution  (the 
connection  problem  discussed  in  Section  1.4). 


1 Current  evidence  [Galbraith,  1974]  suggests  that  effective  human  organizations 
operate  in  an  analogous  manner,  minimizing  unnecessary  communications  among  the  members. 
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4.1.2  The  Contract  Net  Framework:  Communications  And  Control 

The  contract  net  framework  [Smith,  1977]  [Smith,  1978b]  uses  an  announcement- 
bid-award  sequence  of  contract  negotiation  to  solve  the  connection  problem.  It  views  task 
distribution  as  an  interactive  process,  one  that  entails  a discussion  between  a node  with  a 
task  to  be  executed  and  nodes  that  may  be  able  to  execute  the  task.  The  protocol  defines 
a set  of  messages  that  has  so  far  proven  adequate  for  both  control  and  data  distribution. 

We  present  a simplified  description  of  the  contract  net  approach  in  this  section.1 

A contract  net  is  a collection  of  interconnected  processor  nodes  whose  interactions 
are  governed  by  a problem-solving  protocol  based  on  the  contract  metaphor.  Each  node  in 
the  net  operates  asynchronously  and  with  relative  autonomy.  The  execution  of  an  individual 
task  is  handled  as  a contract.  A node  that  generates  a task  advertises  existence  of  that 
task  to  the  other  nodes  in  the  net  with  a task  announcement,  then  acts  as  the  manager  of 
that  task  for  its  duration.  In  the  absence  of  any  information  about  the  specific  capabilities  of 
the  other  nodes  in  the  net,  the  manager  is  forced  to  issue  a general  broadcast  to  all  nodes.  If, 
however,  the  manager  possesses  some  knowledge  about  which  of  the  other  nodes  in  the  net 
are  likely  candidates,  then  it  can  issue  a limited  broadcast  to  just  those  candidates.  Finally,  if 
the  manager  knows  exactly  which  of  the  other  nodes  is  appropriate,  then  it  can  issue  a 

point-to-point  announcement.2  As  work  on  the  problem  progresses,  many  such  task 
announcements  will  be  made  by  various  managers. 

Nodes  in  the  net  have  been  listening  to  the  task  announcements  and  have  been 
evaluating  their  own  level  of  interest  in  each  task  with  respect  to  their  specialized  hardware 
and  software  resources.  When  a task  is  found  to  be  of  sufficient  interest,  a node  submits  a 
bid.  A bid  indicates  the  capabilities  of  the  bidder  that  ore  relevant  to  execution  of  the 
announced  task.  A manager  may  receive  several  such  bids  in  response  to  a single  task 
announcement;  based  on  the  information  in  the  bids,  it  selects  one  (or  several)  node(s)  for 
execution  of  the  task.  The  selection  is  communicated  to  the  successful  bidder(s)  through  an 
award  message.  These  selected  nodes  assume  responsibility  for  execution  of  the  task,  and 
each  is  called  a contractor  for  that  task. 

A contract  is  thus  an  explicit  agreement  between  a node  that  generates  a task  (the 
manager)  and  a node  that  executes  the  task  (the  contractor).  Note  that  establishing  a 
contract  is  a process  of  mutual  selection.  Available  contractors  evaluate  task 
announcements  made  by  several  managers  until  they  find  one  of  interest;  the  managers  then 
evaluate  the  bids  received  from  potential  contractors  and  select  one  they  determine  to  be 
most  appropriate.  Both  parties  to  the  agreement  have  evaluated  the  information  supplied  by 
the  other  and  a mutual  selection  has  been  made. 


1 The  basic  idea  of  contracting  is  not  new.  A rudimentary  bidding  scheme,  for  example, 
was  used  for  resource  allocation  in  the  Distributed  Computing  System  [Farber,  1972].  The 
contract  net  protocol,  however,  is  the  first  to  use  the  idea  for  A I problem  solving.  It 
therefore  pays  more  attention  to  the  type  of  information  that  must  be  transferred  between 
nodes  to  solve  the  connection  problem  than  do  earlier  protocols. 

2 Restricting  the  set  of  addressees  of  an  announcement  (which  we  call  focused 
addressing)  is  typically  a heuristic  process,  since  the  information  upon  which  it  is  based  may 
not  be  exact  (e.g.,  it  may  be  inferred  from  prior  responses  to  announcements). 
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The  contract  negotiation  process  is  expedited  by  three  forms  of  task-dependent 
information  contained  in  a task  announcement.  An  eligibility  specification  lists  the  criteria 
that  a node  must  meet  to  be  eligible  to  submit  a bid.  This  specification  reduces  message 
traffic  by  pruning  nodes  whose  bids  would  be  clearly  unacceptable.  A task  abstraction  Is  a 
brief  description  of  the  task  to  be  executed  and  allows  a potential  contractor  to  evaluate  its 
level  of  interest  in  executing  this  task  relative  to  others  that  are  available.  An  abstraction 
is  used  rather  than  a complete  description  in  order  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  message  (and 

hence  message  traffic).1  Finally,  a bid  specification  details  the  expected  form  of  a bid  for 
that  task.  It  enables  a potential  contractor  to  transmit  a bid  that  contains  only  a brief 
specification  of  its  capabilities  that  are  relevant  to  the  task  (this  specification  is  called  a 
node  abstraction ),  rather  than  a complete  description.  This  both  simplifies  the  task  of  the 

manager  in  evaluating  bids  and  further  reduces  message  traffic.2 

Contracts  are  queued  locally  by  the  node  that  generates  them  until  they  can  be 
awarded.  If  no  bids  ore  received  for  a contract  by  the  time  an  expiration  time  (included  in 
the  task  announcement)  has  passed,  then  the  contract  is  re-announced.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  contract  can  be  awarded.3 

The  award  message  contains  a task  specification,  which  includes  the  complete 
specification  of  the  task  to  be  executed.  After  the  task  has  been  completed,  the  contractor 
sends  a report  to  its  manager.  This  message  Includes  a result  description,  which 

communicates  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  during  execution  of  the  task.4 


The  manager  may  terminate  contracts  as  necessary  (with  a termination  message),  and 
further  (sub)contracts  may  be  let  in  turn  as  required  by  the  size  of  a contract  or  by  a 
requirement  for  special  expertise  or  data  that  the  contractor  does  not  have. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  individual  nodes  are  not  designated  a priori  as  managers  or 
contractors.  These  are  only  roles,  and  any  node  can  take  on  either  role.  During  the  course  of 
problem  solving,  a particular  node  normally  takes  on  both  roles  (perhaps  even  simultaneously 
for  different  contracts).  This  leads  to  more  efficient  utilization  of  nodes,  as  compared,  for 
example,  to  schemes  that  do  not  allow  nodes  that  have  contracted  out  subtasks  to  take  on 
other  tasks  while  they  are  waiting  for  results  [Harris,  1977],  Individual  nodes,  then,  are  not 
statically  tied  to  the  control  hierarchy. 

Note  also  that  the  idea  of  transfer  of  expertise  between  nodes  (via  transfer  of 


1 One  component  of  the  abstraction  is  the  task  type,  or  generic  classification  of  the 
task.  See  Section  6.8  for  details. 

2 The  information  that  makes  up  the  eligibility  specification,  task  abstraction,  and  bid 
specification  for  any  given  example  must  be  supplied  by  the  applications  programmer.  We 
discuss  one  method  for  encoding  this  information  in  Section  4.1.3.  We  saw  examples  of 
this  type  of  information  in  Chapter  3. 

3 This  is  a simplified  version  of  the  actual  process  (and  does  not  work  in  the  case  of  a 
task  that  cannot  be  executed  due,  for  example,  to  lack  of  sufficient  data);  see  Chapter  6 
for  the  complete  description, 

4 The  encoding  of  the  task  specification  and  the  result  description  ij  discussed  in 
Section  4. 1 .3. 
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procedures  or  data)  can  be  readily  handled  by  the  protocol.  It  can  be  handled  as  a standard 
contract  between  a node  that  announces  (in  effect)  / need  the  code  for  <procedure-description> , 
and  a node  that  bids  on  the  task  by  indicating  that  it  has  the  required  information. 

To  review,  the  normal  method  of  negotiating  a contract  is  for  a node  (called  the 
manager  for  a task)  to  issue  a task  announcement.  Many  such  announcements  are  made  over 
the  course  of  time.  Other  nodes  are  listening  and  submit  bids  on  those  announcements  for 
which  they  are  suited.  The  managers  evaluate  the  bids  and  award  contracts  to  the  most 
suitable  nodes  (which  are  then  called  contractors  for  the  awarded  tasks). 

The  normal  contract  negotiation  process  can  be  simplified  in  some  instances,  with  a 
resulting  enhancement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  protocol.  If  a manager  knows  exactly  which 
node  is  appropriate  for  execution  of  a task,  a directed  contract  can  be  awarded.  This 
differs  from  the  announced  contract  in  that  no  announcement  is  made  and  no  bids  are 
submitted.  Instead,  an  award  is  made  directly.  In  such  cases,  nodes  awarded  contracts  must 

acknowledge  receipt  and  have  the  option  of  refusal.1 

The  protocol  has  also  been  designed  to  allow  a reversal  of  the  normal  negotiation 
process.  When  the  processing  load  on  the  net  is  high,  most  task  announcements  will  not  be 
answered  with  bids  because  all  nodes  will  be  already  busy.  Hence,  the  protocol  Includes  a 
node  availability  announcement  message.  Such  a message  can  be  issued  by  an  idle  node.  It 
is  an  invitation  for  managers  to  send  task  announcements  or  directed  contracts  to  that  node. 
We  will  discuss  this  aspect  of  contract  acquisition  further  in  Chapter  6. 

Finally,  for  tasks  that  amount  to  simple  requests  for  information,  a contract  may  not  be 
appropriate.  In  such  cases,  a request-response  sequence  can  be  used  without  further 
embellishment.  Such  messages  (that  aid  in  the  distribution  of  data  as  opposed  to  control)  are 
implemented  as  request  and  information  messages.  The  request  message  is  used  to  encode 
straightforward  requests  for  information  for  which  contracting  is  unnecessary.  The 
information  message  is  used  both  os  a response  to  a request  message  and  as  a general  data 
transfer  message. 


4.1.3  The  Common  Internode  Language 

We  have  noted  that  the  problem-solving  protocol  directly  encodes  task-independent 
information  and  provides  slots  for  task-dependent  information.  In  this  section  we  discuss  the 
advantages  of  using  a formal  language,  which  we  call  the  common  internode  language,  to 


1 Note  that  a directed  contract  is  not  the  same  as  a standard  contract  in  which  the 
announcement  is  made  to  only  one  node  (via  a point-to-point  message).  The  directed 
contract  is  used  by  a manager  that  knows  that  the  addressed  node  can  execute  the  task.  A 
task  announcement,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  addressed  to  a single  node  if  the  manager  is 
not  sure  that  the  addressed  node  can  execute  the  task,  and  must  wait  for  the  return  bid 
before  awarding  the  contract.  The  focused  addressing  in  both  cases  is  used  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  message  processing  overhead.  The  directed  contract  can  further  reduce 
communications  and  message  procesr^g  overhead  by  eliminating  the  announcement  and  bid 
messages. 
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encode  task-dependent  information.  We  compare  this  with  less-structured  means  for 
encoding  such  information. 

The  common  internode  language  is  the  means  by  which  task-dependent  information  is 
communicated  between  nodes  in  the  contract  net  framework.  The  language  provides  the 
primitive  olcments  with  which  such  items  as  the  task  abstraction,  eligibility  specification,  and 
bid  specification  are  encoded.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  nodes  discuss  tasks  and  KSs,  as 
well  as  pose  the  questions  that  arise  during  the  contract  negotiation  process  about  eligibility 
to  bid  on  tasks,  rank  ordering  of  tasks,  and  control  of  task  distribution.  The  language  has  a 
grammar  and  a core  vocabulary  of  terms  that  appear  to  be  of  use  in  a wide  range  of 
applications.  The  vocabulary  is  intended  to  be  extensible;  that  is,  new  items  can  be  added 
for  specific  applications  (we  saw  examples  of  such  items  in  Chapter  3;  e.g.,  signal,  group, 
vehicle,  etc.). 

The  common  internode  language  permits  a new  node  to  isolate  the  information  it  must 
have  to  execute  a particular  task.  For  example,  a statement  like  MUST-H  AVE 
P ROCEDV  RE  NAME  ext  end-board  (from  the  N Queens  example)  can  be  parsed  by  all  nodes 
and  translated  into  a search  of  their  local  knowledge  bases  for  the  named  procedure.  A node 
that  does  not  have  the  procedure  knows  from  the  unsuccessful  search  that  if  it  wants  to 
execute  the  task  for  which  this  statement  is  part  of  the  eligibility  specification,  then  it  must 
acquire  the  procedure.  This  mechanism  works  in  general,  first,  because  all  nodes  understand 
the  (task-independent)  contract  net  protocol,  which  enables  them  to  identify  the  slots  that 
contain  task-dependent  information  (e.g.,  the  eligibility  specification  of  a task 
announcement);  and  second,  because  they  know  how  to  parse  the  common  internode 
language,  which  enables  them  to  identify  the  information  they  do  not  possess.  The  language 
is  therefore  an  aid  to  dynamic  distribution  of  knowledge  (discussed  in  Section  4,2.2), 
since  a node  can  determine  what  information  it  needs  and  specify  that  information  to  other 

nodes  in  terms  of  a request.' 

It  might  appear  that  a common  internode  language  could  profitably  be  avoided  by 
encoding  all  knowledge  required  for  contract  negotiation  in  task-dependent  procedures 
Such  procedures  would  need  to  be  transmitted  once  for  each  type  of  task.  Henceforth  all 
messages  for  which  the  procedures  were  applicable  would  be  shorter  than  they  would  be  if 
the  information  were  encoded  in  a common  language  in  each  message.  This  procedural 
approach  would  therefore  seem  to  offer  more  efficient  operation,  due  to  shorter  messages 
and  simpler  message  processing. 

If  we  examine  the  procedural  approach  carefully,  however,  it  becomes  clear  that  it 
does  not  in  fact  eliminate  the  need  for  a common  language.  Each  of  the  messages  in  the 
contract  net  protocol  that  includes  slots  for  task-dependent  information  causes  local 
knowledge  base  searches  to  be  initiated.  In  the  case  of  the  task  announcement,  for 
example,  a potential  contractor  must  search  its  local  knowledge  base  to  see  if  it  meets  the 
eligibility  specification  of  the  announcement.  Regardless  of  whether  a common  language  or  a 
task-dependent  procedure  is  used  to  interpret  the  specification,  it  is  the  same  set  of  items 
for  which  the  local  knowledge  base  must  be  searched;  that  is,  both  the  manager  and  the 


1 The  constrained  format  of  a language  provides  similar  advantages  with  respect  to 
machine  readability  as  those  offered  by  rules  in  a production  system  [Davis,  1 977a], 
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potential  contractor  must  have  the  same  interpretation  for  the  items  in  the  specification,  and 
this  implies  the  need  for  a common  language. 

In  addition,  a multiplicity  of  procedures  would  be  required,  one  to  specify  the 
interpretation  for  every  kind  of  message  that  might  be  transmitted  for  each  type  of  task 
executed  in  the  net.  This  would  restrict  the  style  of  communication,  especially  in  regard  to 
requests  and  information  messages. 

Finally,  the  use  of  a language  enables  local  processing  by  a node  to  evaluate  task 
announcements  and  bids  from  its  own  point  of  view.  A node  is  responsible  for  searching  its 
own  knowledge  base  to  determine,  for  example,  its  eligibility  to  bid  on  a task.  The  language 
specifies  the  necessary  objects,  but  not  how  a knowledge  base  is  to  be  searched  to  find 
them.  Because  one  node  (a  manager)  does  not  specify  a procedure  to  be  executed  by 
another  node  (a  potential  contractor)  to  determine  eligibility,  local  knowledge  bases  that 
have  somewhat  different  structures  (but  a common  interpretation  of  objects)  can  be 
accommodated.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  offers  greater  power  than  the  procedural  approach, 
but  the  perspective  (i.e.,  of  making  a node  responsible  for  examining  Its  own  knowledge 
base,  as  opposed  to  allowing  other  nodes  to  have  more  direct  access)  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  metaphor  of  cooperating,  but  autonomous,  experts. 

A common  internode  language  is  therefore  desirable,  although  the  efficiency  of 
procedural  communication  can  still  be  retained  for  specialized  communication.  Two  nodes 
that  are  linked  via  a contract,  for  example,  can  adopt  a more  compact  form  of  communication 
for  their  messages,  since  no  other  nodes  need  interpret  the  messages.  This  compact  form  of 
communication  can  be  viewed  as  a specialized  language  that  the  nodes  use  to  communicate 
with  other  nodes  that  share  their  expertise  (a  familiar  mode  of  operation  for  cooperating 
experts).  In  the  OSS  example,  once  the  area  and  vehicle  contractors  have  established 
communication  through  the  contract  negotiation  process,  they  might  alter  the  language  in 
which  they  communicate  in  order  to  reduce  the  length  of  messages  and  simplify  message 
processing. 


4.1.4  Summary  And  Evaluation 

The  contract  net  protocol  contains  message  types  that  appear  to  be  useful  for  a wide 
range  of  problem-solving  interactions,  Each  message  contains  slots  for  task-dependent 
Information  germane  to  carrying  out  the  intcndod  function  of  the  message.  In  a task 
announcement,  for  example,  slots  are  provided  for  task-dependent  information  that  enables  a 
node  receiving  the  message  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  able  to  execute  the  task 
(eligibility  specification),  to  rank  the  announced  task  relative  to  other  announced  tasks  (task 
abstraction),  to  formulate  an  appropriate  bid  on  the  task  (bid  specification),  and  to  know  the 
time  period  during  which  the  announcement  is  valid  (expiration  time).  In  the  signal  task 
announcement  of  the  DSS  example,  the  eligibility  specification  indicated  that  only  nodes 
located  in  the  same  area  as  the  manager  and  having  sensing  capabilities  should  bid  on  the 
task;  the  task  abstraction  indicated  the  type  of  task  and  the  position  of  the  manager;  and 
the  bid  specification  indicated  that  a bidder  should  specify  its  position  in  its  bid. 

The  power  of  the  protocol  is  most  visible  when  tasks  require  specialized  KSs  (and  not 
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just  processing  power),  when  the  appropriate  KSs  for  a given  task  are  not  known  a priori 
(I.e.,  there  is  potential  nondeterminism  at  runtime),  and  when  the  tasks  are  large  enough  to 
justify  a more  substantial  transfer  of  Information  before  Invocation  than  Is  generally  allowed 
in  problem  solvers  (consider  again,  for  example,  the  signal  task  In  the  DSS  example).  The 
protocol,  however,  has  been  designed  to  be  useful  for  distributed  problem  solving  at 
different  levels  of  complexity.  The  N Queens  problem,  for  example,  required  only  simple 
forms  of  the  messages  of  the  protocol.  Many  of  the  message  types  were  not  needed  (e.g., 
requests  and  information  messages).  In  addition,  a complex  contract  negotiation  process  was 
not  needed.  This  reduced  the  length  of  the  messages  (e.g.,  a minimal  task  abstraction  was 
required)  and  reduced  message-processing  overhead  (e.g.,  contracts  were  awarded  to  the 
first  bidder). 

We  can  now  consider  how  well  the  contract  net  protocol  meets  the  design  goals 
specified  earlier  for  a problem-solving  protocol. 

1 ) <The  protocol  should  he  well-suited  to  systems  that  are  loosely  coupled* 

The  protocol  is  well  suited  to  loosely  coupled  systems  in  two  respects.  First,  it  provides  a 
very  general  form  of  guidance  in  determining  appropriate  partitioning  of  problems:  the  notion 
of  tasks  executed  under  contracts  is  appropriate  for  a kernel-size  larger  than  that  typically 
used  in  problem-solving  systems.  Second,  the  protocol  is  efficient  with  respect  to  its  use  of 
communications  channels.  Such  efficiency  helps  to  preserve  whatever  loose-coupling 
character  is  already  present  in  the  system  as  a result  of  problem  partitioning.  The  information 
in  task  announcements,  for  instance,  helps  minimize  the  amount  of  channel  capacity 
consumed  by  communications  overhead.  Consider  the  increased  communications  overhead 
that  would  result  if  for  each  of  the  signal  tasks  of  the  DSS  example,  all  sensor  nodes  were 
to  respond  to  each  of  the  managers  for  the  tasks.  Much  of  this  traffic  is  eliminated  by  the 
eligibility  specifications  of  the  task  announcements  (i.e.,  potential  bidders  must  be  in  the 
same  area  as  the  managers,  as  well  as  have  sensing  capabilities). 

2)  <The  protocol  should  foster  distribution  of  control  and  data.* 

The  use  of  autonomous  nodes  interacting  through  a process  of  contract  negotiation  fosters 
distribution  of  control  and  data  throughout  the  system.  Decentralized  control  and  two-way 
links  between  managers  and  contractors  enhance  system  reliability,  because  they  enable 
recovery  from  individual  component  failure.  The  failure  of  a contractor,  for  example,  is  not 
fatal,  since  its  manager  can  re-announce  the  appropriate  contract  and  recover  from  the 
failure.  This  strategy  allows  the  system  to  recover  from  any  node  failure  except  that  of  the 
node  that  holds  the  original  top-level  problem,1 

3)  <T he  protocol  should  aid  in  maintaining  the  focus  of  the  problem  solver  > 

Maintenance  of  focus  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  design  goals  to  meet,  and  we  do 
not  yet  have  a full  understanding  of  the  underlying  issues  involved.  We  have  tried  to  enable 
a node  to  moke  the  most  appropriate  selection  of  tasks  by  providing  slots  for  task- 


1 At  the  top  level,  contracting  can  distribute  control  almost  completely,  hence  removing 
the  bottlenecks  that  centralized  controllers  create.  There  still  remains,  however,  the 
reliability  problem  inherent  in  having  only  a single  node  responsible  for  the  top-level  problem. 
Since  this  cannot  be  handled  directly  by  the  manager-contractor  links,  standard  sorts  of 
redundancy  are  required. 
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dependent  information  in  the  messages  (e.g.,  the  task  abstraction  and  bid  specification).  The 
protocol,  however,  cannot  do  more  than  this.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  task  (and  KS) 
selection  lies  with  the  task  announcement  and  bid  evaluation  procedures. 

We  noted  in  Chapter  3 that  each  node  in  a extract  net  maintains  a list  of  the  best  recent 
task  announcements  It  has  seen--a  kind  of  window  on  the  tasks  at  hand  for  the  net  as  a 
whole.  This  window  enables  the  nodes  to  compare  announcements,  to  assist  in  making  the 
best  task  selections  over  time.  In  a similar  fashion,  managers  arc  able  to  compare  bids  from 
different  nodes.  This  type  of  mutual  selection  was  used,  for  example,  in  setting  up  the  signal 

contracts  of  the  DSS.1 


4.2  Knowledge  Organization 

We  now  consider  the  last  major  component  of  the  framework--the  knowledge 
organization.  We  view  the  contract  negotiation  process  from  a different  perspective, 
examining  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are  used,  the  ways  in  which  the  knowledge  is 
retrieved,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  distributed  among  the  nodes. 

There  are  two  major  concerns  for  knowledge  organization  (Figure  4.3):  retrieval  and 
distribution. 

Retrieual  indicates  the  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  accessed  by  a node,  either  from  its 
local  knowledge  base  or  from  that  of  a remote  node.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  retrieval  itself 
has  two  major  concerns:  partitioning  and  indexing. 

knowledge  organization 


retrieval  distribution 


partitioning  indexing  static  dynamic 

distribution  distribution 

Figure  4.3.  The  Knowledge  Organization  Component  Of  The  Framework. 

Partitioning  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is  broken  up  or  modularized  to 
simplify  its  acquisition,  alteration,  and  distribution.  Indexing  indicates  the  handles  placed  on 
the  knowledge  modules  so  that  they  can  be  accessed.  The  main  issue  in  indexing  is  how  the 
knowledge  is  used  (e.g.,  to  select  suitable  KSs  for  a particular  task,  or  to  select  suitable 
tasks  for  a particular  KS). 


1 We  present  a detailed  discussion  in  Chapter  6. 
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Distribution  indicates  where  the  knowledge  resides,  that  is,  in  which  nodes.  There  are 
two  aspects  to  distribution  of  knowledge:  static  distribution,  dealing  with  the  question  of  how 
knowledge  is  pre-loadod  into  the  individual  nodes  (l.e.,  a priori  distribution),  and  dynamic 
distribution,  dealing  with  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  a node  as  work  on  a problem  progresses. 

The  various  concerns  in  knowledge  organization  are  interdependent.  Partitioning,  for 
example,  generally  affects  both  the  indexing  to  be  used  and  the  static  distribution  of 
knowledge  among  the  processor  nodes.  In  addition,  the  knowledge  organization  is  closely  tied 
to  communication.  The  common  internode  language,  for  example,  encodes  task-dependent 
information  that  is  used  by  the  message-processing  procedures  to  store  and  retrieve 
information  from  the  local  knowledge  bases  of  individual  nodes.  The  structure  of  a local 
knowledge  base  therefore  determines  in  large  measure  the  structure  of  the  common 
internode  language  used  to  access  it. 


4.2.1  Retrieval  Of  Knowledge 

In  the  contract  net  framework,  the  main  issue  in  retrieval  of  knowledge  is  connecting 
nodes  with  tasks  to  be  executed  to  nodes  with  KSs  that  are  appropriate  to  execute  those 
tasks.  Indexing  therefore  plays  a central  role.  Partitioning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
essentially  different  for  a distributed  problem  solver  than  it  is  for  a uniprocessor  problem 
solver,  and  we  only  discuss  it  briefly. 


4. 2. 1.1  Partitioning 

In  a distributed  problem  solver  there  is  some  task-independent  systems  knowledge  that 
must  exist  in  all  nodes.  In  our  framework  this  is  the  knowledge  necessary  to  handle 
contracts,  to  process  the  messages  of  the  contract  net  protocol,  and  to  process  statements 
expressed  in  the  common  internode  language.  The  knowledge  of  interest  for  partitioning,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  primarily  task-dependent.  We  will  briefly  consider  two  aspects  of 
partitioning:  formation  of  knowledge-sources  and  storage  of  data  in  a local  knowledge  base. 

It  is  common  in  Al  problem  solvers  to  partition  expertise  into  domain-specific  knowledge- 
sources,  each  of  which  is  expert  in  a particular  part  of  the  overall  problem  domain.  KSs  are 
typically  formed  empirically,  based  on  examination  of  different  types  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  a particular  problem.  In  a speech-understanding  problem,  for  example, 
knowledge  is  available  from  the  speech  signal  itself,  from  the  syntax  of  the  utterances,  and 
from  their  semantics  [Erman,  1975].  The  decisions  about  which  KSs  are  to  be  formed  is 
often  made  in  concert  with  the  formation  of  a data  hierarchy  for  a problem.  KSs  are  typically 
chosen  to  handle  data  at  one  level  of  abstraction  or  to  bridge  two  levels  (see,  for  example 
[Erman,  1975],  [Engelmore,  1977],  and  [Nii,  1978]). 

In  a distributed  processor  there  is  only  one  additional  consideration  to  be  factored  into 
decisions  about  formation  of  KSs;  that  is,  the  KSs  themselves  will  likely  be  distributed  to 
different  nodes,  and  their  interactions  will  therefore  often  be  more  expensive  than  in  a 
uniprocessor.  As  a result,  the  kernel-size  of  the  KSs  must  be  chosen  carefully,  based  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  distributed  processor.  As  we  have  seen  in  Section  2.2.3,  kernel-size  is 
one  of  the  major  factors  that  determines  tiic  degree  of  coupling  between  nodes. 
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The  second  aspect  in  partitioning  is  how  knowledge  is  to  be  stored  in  a local  knowledge 
base.  In  the  individual  nodes  of  a contract  net  (as  implemented  in  CNET),  knowledge  Is 
partitioned  about  conceptual  objects  [Dahl,  1968],  [Bobrow,  1977],  such  as  nodes,  tasks, 
procedures,  and  contracts.  Objects  are  linked  together  by  attributes,  which  In  turn  have  values 
(which  may  be  other  objects).  A contract  object,  for  example,  has  a manager  attribute  whose 

value  is  a node  object.1 

A local  knowledge  base  is  initialized  with  a predetermined  core  structure  of  objects 

with  associated  attributes  and  values.2  The  core  structure  is  task-independent  and  can  be 
augmented  in  an  individual  node  with  task-dependent  objects,  attributes,  and  values  as 
required  by  the  problem  at  hand.  In  the  DSS,  for  example,  signal  and  signal-group  are  objects 
that  must  be  added  for  that  particular  application. 


4. 2. 1.2  Indexing 

The  aim  of  indexing  knowledge  is  to  insure  that  it  can  be  retrieved  for  application  to 
particular  tasks  (e.g.,  by  invocation  of  KSs).  In  the  contract  net  framework,  KSs  are  normally 
invoked  through  a mutual  selection  process  of  contract  negotiation.  Hence,  in  the  following 
discussion  of  indexing,  we  consider  ( i ) the  questions  that  must  be  answered  by  nodes 
(managers  and  potential  contractors)  during  the  contract  negotiation  process;  and  ( ii ) the 
types  of  knowledge  that  are  used  by  the  manager  and  potential  contractors  to  effect  this 
negotiation.  We  will  discuss  implementation  issues  in  Chapter  6. 

A manager  has  two  questions  to  answer  during  the  contract  negotiation  process.  First, 

(1)  To  whom  do  I address  my  task  announcement? 

The  responses  to  this  question  come  in  the  form  of  bids  on  the  announced  task  from 
eligible  candidate  contractors.  Having  received  these  bids,  a manager  must  answer  the 
question, 

(2)  How  can  / select  the  best  candidates  from  among  the  potential  contractors  for  my 
task? 

A node  that  receives  an  announcement  (i.e.,  a potential  contractor)  must  answer  two 
complementary  questions  during  the  negotiation  process.  First, 

(3)  4/n  I relevant  to  this  task  and  is  It  appropriate  for  me  to  consider  making  a bid? 

The  answer  to  questions  of  this  form  enable  a node  to  find  candidate  tasks.  In  addition, 
it  must  also  answer  the  question, 

(4)  Do  I wish  to  submit  a bid  on  this  task ? 


1 A complete  specification  of  the  objects  and  attributes  that  have  been  implemented 


CNET  is  presented  in  Chapter  6. 

2 See  Section  6.6  for  a detailed  description  of  the  core  structure. 
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Both  managers  and  contractor*  then,  attempt  to  find  eligible  candidates  (either  nodes 
or  tasks)  and  rank  them  from  their  inuividual  points  of  view. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  contract  negotiation  process,  wc  find  it  convenient  to  specify 
knowledge  as  being  either  taik-ctnttrtd  or  knowltdge-source-centered  (KS-centered). 

Task-centered  knowledge  is  indexed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a particular  task  and 
provides  information  about  KSs  with  respect  to  that  task.  It  is  used  by  a manager  to  assist  In 
answering  questions  (1)  and  (2)  during  contract  negotiation.  Two  major  forms  can  be 
imagined. 

(a)  IF  / have  a task  of  the  form  [...]  to  be  executed,  THEN  KSs  of  the  form  [...]  ara 
potentially  useful. 

and, 

(b)  IF  / have  a task  of  the  form  [...]  to  be  executed,  THEN  KSs  of  the  form  [...]  are  more 

useful  than  KS's  of  the  form  [...]. 

KS-centered  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indexed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
particular  KS,  providing  information  about  tasks  with  respect  to  that  KS.  It  is  used  by  a 
potential  contractor  to  assist  in  answering  questions  (3)  and  (4)  above.  Again,  two  major 
forms  can  be  imagined: 

(c)  IF  my  knowledge  base  contains  information  of  the  form  [...],  THEN  tasks  of  the  form 

[...]  are  appropriate  for  me. 

or, 

(d)  IF  my  knowledge  base  contains  information  of  the  form  [...],  THEN  tasks  of  the  form 

[...]  are  more  appropriate  for  me  than  tasks  of  the  form  [...]. 

Both  kinds  of  knowledge  ore  used  during  the  contract  negotiation  process.  Task- 
centered  knowledge  is  used  first  by  a manager  to  determine  the  subset  of  nodes  to  which  to 
address  a task  announcement;  that  is  (a)  provides  the  answer  to  question  (1).  This  type  of 
knowledge  reduces  message  traffic  and  message  processing  overhead  because  it  enables 
focused  addressing,  as  in  the  OSS  example,  where  the  monitor  node  used  task-centered 
knowledge  to  directly  address  the  potential  area  contractors  in  the  area  task 
announcements. 

Task-centered  knowledge  is  also  used  by  a manager  to  determine  the  best  course  of 
action  once  responses  are  received;  that  is  (b)  provides  the  answer  to  question  (2).  This 
type  of  task-centered  knowledge  was  used  by  the  area  contractors  in  the  DSS  example  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  start  up  new  vehicle  contractors  in  response  to  receipt  of  new 
signal  group  information. 

The  bid  evaluation  procedures  that  use  task-centered  knowledge  to  select  the  next 
KS  to  invoke  are  thus  an  appropriate  location  for  strategy  information  that  guides  the 
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operation  of  the  problem  solver  (i.e.,  information  about  which  KS  to  use  when  more  than  one 
Is  applicable).  This  is  the  type  of  knowledge  encoded  as  mda-rules  by  [Davis,  1977c].  Wa 
will  return  to  a more  general  discussion  of  this  type  of  knowledge  In  Section  5.3. 

KS-ccntered  knowledge  is  used  by  a potential  contractor  that  receives  an 
announcement,  first  to  determine  that  it  is  relevant  to  the  announced  task;  that  is,  (c) 
provides  the  answer  to  question  (3).  This  type  of  KS-centered  knowledge  was  used  by 
nodes  in  the  DSS  example  to  determine  that  they  were  eligible  to  bid  on  signal  tasks. 

Associating  such  knowledge  with  individual  KSs  allows  concurrency  in  a distributed 
problem  solver  because  many  KSs  can  simultaneously  determine  their  relevance  to  a task; 
that  is,  each  KS  carries  information  allowing  it  to  determine  the  range  of  tasks  to  which  It  Is 
relevant.  If  individual  KSs  were  unable  to  do  this  (i.e.,  if  no  KS-centered  knowledge  were 
used),  then  a manager  would  be  forced  to  query  each  potential  contractor  serially. 

KS-centered  knowledge  is  also  used  by  a node  to  select  the  task  it  wishes  to  execute 
next;  that  is,  (d)  provides  the  answer  to  question  (4).  In  the  DSS  example,  a potential  signal 
contractor  used  this  type  of  KS-centered  knowledge  to  select  the  particular  signal  task  on 
which  to  submit  a bid.  The  task  announcement  evaluation  procedures  that  use  KS-centered 
knowledge  are  thus  another  appropriate  location  for  encoding  strategies.  (We  will  discuss 
this  further  in  Section  5.3.) 

To  summarize,  indexing  of  knowledge  according  to  its  utility  for  selecting  KSs  or  tasks 
is  useful  in  the  contract  net  framework  because  (i)  it  helps  to  minimize  message  traffic  and 
message  processing  overhead,  (it)  it  allows  concurrency  in  the  connection  of  managers  with 
contractors,  and  (Hi)  it  specifies  useful  locations  for  encoding  strategy  information. 


4.2.2  Distribution  Of  Knowledge 

We  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  that  distribution  of  knowledge  has  two 
aspects--static  and  dynamic.  Static  distribution  is  largely  task-specific.  KSs  that  have 
expertise  for  particular  tasks  are  generally  placed  in  different  nodes.  The  criteria  for  a good 
static  distribution  of  knowledge  are  minimization  of  message  traffic  and  avoidance  of  critical 
function  nodes  that  could  reduce  processing  speed  and  create  reliability  problems.  In  the 
DSS,  for  example,  KSs  with  expertise  at  a particular  level  of  the  data  hierarchy  were 
distributed  in  different  nodes.  This  enabled  nodes  to  carry  on  simultaneously  with 
computation  specific  to  those  levels  of  the  data  hierarchy  that  concerned  them  (without  the 
need  for  frequent  interactions  with  nodes  operating  at  different  levels  of  the  hierarchy). 

Dynamic  distribution  of  knowledge  is  the  means  by  which  nodes  can  acquire  and 
transfer  information  and  expertise  as  the  problem  solving  progresses.  Such  distribution 
enables  more  effective  use  of  available  computational  resources:  A node  that  is  standing  idle 
because  it  lacks  information  required  to  execute  a previously  announced  task  can  acquire 
the  procedures  necessary  to  execute  that  task.  Dynamic  knowledge  distribution  also 
facilitates  the  addition  of  a new  node  to  an  existing  net;  the  node  can  dynamically  acquire 
the  procedures  and  data  necessary  to  allow  it  to  participate  in  the  operation  of  the  net. 
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Nodes  therefore  do  not  have  to  he  functionally  defined  a priori;  that  is,  any  node  can 
acquire  the  procedures  necessary  to  execute  any  task  that  its  physical  attributes  (e.g., 
memory,  peripherals,  etc.)  will  support.  The  alternatives  to  dynamic  distribution  of  knowledge 
are  either  to  force  the  node  to  remain  idle  until  it  receives  a task  announcement  for  which  it 
already  has  the  necessary  procedures,  or  to  pre-load  each  node  in  the  net  with  all  the 
procedures  that  will  ever  be  needed  for  the  overall  problem.  The  first  alternative  reduces 
the  potential  processing  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  net  by  forcing  nodes  to  stand  idle,  and 

the  second  alternative  places  costly  memory  requirements  on  each  node.1 

In  the  contract  net  framework,  knowledge  can  be  transferred  between  nodes  in  three 
ways.  First,  a node  can  transmit  o request  directly  to  another  node  for  the  transfer  of  the 
required  knowledge.  The  response  is  tho  knowledge  requested  (e.g.,  the  code  for  a 
procedure).  Second,  a node  can  broadcast  a task  announcement  in  which  the  task  Is  a 
transfer  of  knowledge.  A bid  on  the  task  indicates  that  another  node  has  the  knowledge  and 
is  willing  to  transmit  it.  Finally,  a node  can  note  in  its  bid  on  a task  that  it  requires  particular 
knowledge  in  order  to  execute  the  task.  The  manager  can  then  send  the  required  knowledge 
in  the  contract  award  if  the  bid  is  accepted. 

The  first  mechanism  is  used  for  brief  and  straightforward  requests,  where  the 
requesting  node  knows  the  address  of  another  node  that  has  the  required  knowledge.  The 
second  mechanism  is  used  when  a node  docs  not  know  the  address  of  a node  that  has  the 
required  knowledge,  or  cannot  completely  specify  what  is  required.  In  this  case,  more 
complex  processing  will  be  required  by  a node  with  the  knowledge,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
contract  negotiation  process  is  justified.2  The  third  mechanism  is  useful  when  the  managing 
node  already  has  the  relevant  knowledge  but  wants  to  work  on  some  other  aspect  of  the 
task.  In  addition,  it  allows  the  manager  to  award  a contract  to  a node  that  would  otherwise 
stand  idle. 


1 If  the  distributed  problem  solver  is  only  intended  to  be  applied  to  a single  well- 
understood  problem,  of  course,  suitable  numbers  of  specialist  nodes  can  be  defined, 
obviating  the  need  for  dynamic  distribution  of  knowledge. 

2 This  is  also  the  case  when  the  transfer  requires  a significant  amount  of 
communication. 
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Chapter  5 


Relations  To  Problem  Solving  In  General 


The  contract  net  draws  upon  a variety  of  ideas  from  the  At  literature.  In  this  chapter 
we  relate  the  framework  to  other  systems.  We  also  focus  on  a comparison  of  the  approach 
to  transfer  of  control  provided  by  the  contract  net  framework  with  that  provided  by  previous 
problem-solving  formalisms.  This  comparison  makes  clear  the  ways  in  which  the  contract  net 
view  is  unique  and  offers  a natural  next  step  in  a progression  of  mechanisms  for  effecting 
transfer  of  control.  We  consider  as  points  of  comparison  the  techniques  used  in  subroutine 
calls,  production  systems  [Davis,  1977a],  PLANNER  [Hewitt,  1972],  CONNIVER 
[McDermott,  1974],  HEARSAY-II  [Erman,  1975],  a task  agenda  system  (like  AM  [Lenat, 
1976]),  and  the  PUP6  system  [Lenat,  1975b].  Finally,  we  compare  the  use  of  knowledge  in 
the  contract  net  framework  to  its  use  in  other  systems. 


5.1  Other  Systems 


5.1.1  PLANNER  And  ACTORS 

The  PLANNER  [Hewitt,  1972]  goal  specification  provides  a mechanism  for  advertising  a 
task  to  a group  of  KSs  instead  of  invoking  a specific  KS  by  name.  Theorems  in  a PLANNER 
knowledge  base  are  given  a pattern  to  be  matched  in  a goal  specification.  A sample  pattern 
from  the  blocks  world  might  be  ( BLOCKI  IN  B0X2),  where  the  goal  to  be  achieved  is  to 
place  a block  in  a box.  Theorems  that  have  expertise  for  putting  blocks  inside  of  boxes 
contain  corresponding  patterns,  say  (?block  IN  ?box),  that  match  the  pattern  in  the  goal 
specification.  Such  theorems  are  retrieved  by  a search  of  the  knowledge  base.  This  is  called 
pattern-directed  invocation. 

The  contract  net  task  announcement  performs  a similar  function  to  that  of  the  PLANNER 

goal  specification.1  Rather  than  a pattern,  however,  a node  in  a contract  net  is  given  a 
series  of  common  internode  language  statements  in  the  eligibility  specification  and  task 
abstraction  slots  of  the  task  announcement  message.  A node  can  therefore  perform  more 
general  local  processing  to  determine  its  relevance  to  a particular  task.  In  the  DSS,  for 
example,  potential  signal  contractors  used  the  positions  of  group  contractors  (part  of  the 
task  abstraction)  to  find  the  closest  group  contractor  to  which  to  submit  a bid. 

The  ACTOR  model  of  computation  that  succeeded  PLANNER  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
a group  of  experts  that  communicate  by  passing  point-to-point  messages  [Hewitt,  1977a], 
[Hewitt,  1977b].  In  contract  net  messages,  by  contrast,  a variety  of  addressing  modes  Is 
used  (general  broadcast,  limited  broadcast,  and  point-to-point).  These  different  modes  serve 


1 It  should  be  noted  that  In  PLANNER  a goal  specification  (in  its  simplest  form)  is 
effectively  a broadcast  message  to  all  theorems  in  the  system.  We  will  return  to  this  point  In 
Section  5.2.3. 
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to  reduce  message  traffic  and  message-processing  overhead.  More  important,  the  contract 
net  assumes  a loose-coupling  of  tasks,  whereas  the  ACTOR  model  does  not.  This  assumption 
Implies  a difference  in  the  kernel-sizes  of  tasks  into  which  a problem  is  decomposed  for  the 
two  formalisms  (large  for  contractors  and  small  for  actors),  which  results  from  the  different 
motivations  of  their  designers.  Whereas  actors  have  been  used  as  a means  of  studying 
fundamental  issues  involving  the  nature  of  computation,  control,  and  program  correctness,  the 
contract  net  is  designed  as  a mechanism  for  distributed  problem  solving  and  hence  views  its 

primitive  operations  in  terms  of  comparatively  large,  domain-specific  tasks.1 


5.1.2  HEARSAY-II 

The  concept  of  a group  of  cooperating  KSs  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  the 
HEARSAY-II  speech  understanding  system  [Erman,  1975].  In  HEARSAY-II,  the  KSs  were 
separate,  independent,  and  anonymous  modules  (l.e.,  they  could  be  addressed  by  capability 
rather  than  by  name).  They  communicated  through  a common  blackboard,  which  was  used  to 
record  the  emerging  sentence  hypothesis.  KS  independence  was  enforced  to  enable  the 
system  to  operate  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  KSs  and  to  allow  assessment  of  individual 
KS  effectiveness.  By  KS  independence  we  mean  that  each  KS  made  no  assumptions  about  the 
existence  of  other  KSs.  Each  was  therefore  able  to  function  independently,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  KSs.  This  is  especially  useful  in  speech  understanding  applications  because  of 
the  errorful  nature  of  the  speech  signal  and  the  difficulty  with  predicting  which  of  the 
individual  KSs  will  be  able  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  interpretation  of  any  particular 
utterance. 

The  contract  net  draws  upon  this  model  with  respect  to  the  modularity  and 
independence  of  KSs.  HEARSAY-II  provided  empirical  evidence  of  the  utility  of  loose-coupling 
from  a problem-solving  point  of  view.  As  we  have  seen  in  Section  2.2.3,  loose-coupling  is  also 
important  in  a distributed  system  for  reducing  message  traffic.  HEARSAY-II  also 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a common  method  for  communication  between  KSs  [Lesser, 
1977].  All  KSs  knew  the  structure  of  the  blackboard  (i.e.,  the  structure  of  a hypothesis  and 
the  levels  of  data  abstraction).  In  the  contract  net  framework,  nodes  can  interact  because 
they  all  know  the  contract  net  protocol  and  the  common  internode  language. 

In  the  distributed  environment,  a global  data  structure  like  a blackboard  can  cause 
bottleneck  and  reliability  problems.  To  avoid  these,  the  contract  net  framework  is  designed 
so  that  individual  nodes  communicate  in  a direct  and  local  manner. 

KSs  in  the  HEARSAY  model  were  seen  primarily  as  information-gathering  and 
information-dispensing  processes  [Reddy,  1975].  Hierarchical  control  was  deemed 
unnecessary,  and  this  caused  some  difficulty  because  there  was  no  way  to  specify  the 


1 While  both  use  the  word  contract,  the  intent  of  the  word  in  each  case  is  very  different. 
In  actor-based  systems  [Hewitt,  1975],  a contract  Is  an  expression  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  accomplished  by  an  actor  and  is  intended  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  (human) 
implementer  of  a module  and  its  users.  A contract  in  a contract  net,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
method  of  connecting  nodes  that  have  tasks  to  be  executed  with  nodes  that  are  able  to 
execute  those  tasks.  The  agreement  is  thus  between  two  processor  nodes. 
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processing  that  had  already  been  applied  to  a hypothesis  and  no  way  to  formulate  the  kind 
of  processing  that  might  yet  be  applied  [Lesser,  1977].  The  contract  net,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  well  suited  to  hierarchical  control  because  It  uses  direct  communication  between 
nodes  and  a negotiation  process  for  task  distribution. 


5.1.3  PUP6 

The  model  of  a group  of  human  experts  cooperating  to  solve  a large  problem  was  also 
used  effectively  in  PUP6,  a system  used  to  write  programs  for  concept  formation, 
grammatical  inference,  and  data  retrieval  [Lenat,  1975a],  [Lenat,  1975b],  based  on  informal 
specifications. 

KSs  in  PUP6  normally  determined  for  themselves  that  they  were  applicable  to  particular 
tasks  by  examining  a task  agenda  and  then  making  requests  for  control  to  a central 
scheduler.  This  procedure  amounted  to  use  of  what  we  have  called  KS-centered  knowledge 
for  invocation.  However,  some  interaction  between  modules  was  allowed  to  effect  transfer  of 
control.  While  this  interaction  in  PUP6  was  accomplished  by  pattern  matching,  the  contract 
net  expands  on  this  through  the  use  of  a contract  negotiation  process,  based  on  a common 
internode  language.  Both  task-centered  knowledge  and  KS-centered  knowledge  are  used  in 
negotiation. 

PUP6  made  no  allowance  for  acquired  expertise,  since  each  module  in  the  system  had 
a standard  set  of  parts  that  did  not  vary  over  time.  Contract  nodes,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a standard  core  structure  but,  in  addition,  have  a common  internode  language  that  enables 
them  to  acquire  expertise  via  transfer  of  procedures  and  data. 


5.2  A Progression  In  Mechanisms  For  Transfer  Of  Control 


5.2.1  Terminology 

In  a uniprocessor  system,  when  a process  decomposes  a problem  it  is  working  on  and 
selects  another  process  to  work  on  a selected  subtask,  it  yields  (perhaps  temporary) 
control.  In  a distributed  system,  however,  when  one  processor  decomposes  a problem  it  Is 
working  on  and  hands  one  of  the  resulting  subtasks  to  another  processor,  both  processors 
continue  working  on  their  respective  tasks.  We  therefore  use  the  term  task  distribution  for 
what  is  more  traditionally  referred  to  as  transfer  of  control. 

Since  all  of  the  systems  we  wish  to  use  for  comparison  were  designed  for 
uniprocessors,  we  will  adopt  this  terminology  and  make  the  comparison  on  the  basis  of 
transfer  of  control.  This  decision  provides  a common  language  for  comparison  without  losing 
sight  of  the  important  issues.  It  also  serves  to  demonstrate  that  the  issues  we  deal  with  in 
this  section  are  fundamental  issues  of  KS  invocation  and  problem  solving,  independent  of 
distributed  processing. 
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5.2.2  The  Basic  Questions  And  Fundamental  Differences 

To  make  clear  the  place  of  the  contract  net  in  the  sequence  of  invocation  mechanisms 
that  have  been  created,  we  consider  the  process  of  transfer  of  control  from  the  perspective 
of  both  the  caller  and  the  respondent.  We  focus  in  particular  on  the  aspects  of  selection 
and  consider  what  opportunities  a calling  process  has  for  selecting  an  appropriate 
respondent  and  what  opportunities  a potential  respondent  has  for  selecting  the  task  on 
which  to  work.  In  each  case  we  consider  two  basic  questions  that  either  the  caller  or  the 
respondent  might  ask: 

What  is  the  character  of  the  choice  available?  (i.e.,  at  runtime,  what  choice  of  respondents 
does  the  caller  have  and  what  choice  of  callers  does  the  respondent  have?) 

On  what  kind  of  information  is  that  choice  based?  (e.g.,  are  potential  respondents  given, 
say,  a pattern  to  match,  and  is  the  caller  given  information  on  how  the  match  was  made  by 
potential  respondents?) 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  demonstrate  how  the  contract  net  view  of  control 
transfer  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  formalisms  with  respect  to: 

(a ) Information  transfer-.  The  announcement-bid-award  sequence  means  that  there  is  more 
information,  and  more  complex  information,  transferred  in  both  directions  (between  caller 
and  respondent)  before  invocation  occurs. 

(b)  Local  selection:  The  computation  devoted  to  the  selection  process,  based  on  the 
information  transfer  noted  above,  is  more  extensive  and  more  complex  than  that  used  in 
traditional  approaches.  It  is  local  in  the  sense  that  selection  is  associated  with,  and 
specific  to,  an  individual  KS  (rather  than  embodied  in  a global  evaluation  function). 

(c)  Mutual  selection:  The  local  selection  process  is  symmetric,  in  the  sense  that  the  caller 
evaluates  potential  respondents  from  its  perspective  (via  the  bid  evaluation  procedu-e) 
and  the  respondents  evaluate  the  available  tasks  from  their  perspective  (via  the  tas*. 
evaluation  procedures). 


6.2.3  The  Comparison 

5.2.3. 1 Other  Systems 

Subroutine  invocation  represents  a degenerate  case,  since  all  the  selection  is  done 
ahead  of  time  by  the  programmer  and  is  hardwired  into  the  code.  The  possible  respondents 
are  named  explicitly  at  com  pile-time  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  choice  or  nondeterminism 
at  runtime. 

A degree  of  nondeterminism  for  the  caller  is  evident  in  traditional  production  rule 
systems,  since  a number  of  rules  may  be  retrieved  at  once.  A range  of  selection  criteria 
have  been  used  (sec  [Davis,  1977a]),  but  these  have  typically  been  implemented  with  a 
single  syntactic  criterion  hardwired  into  the  interpreter. 
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PLANNER'S  pattern-directed  invocation  provides  a facility  at  the  programming  language 
level  for  nondeterministic  KS  retrieval  and  offers  in  the  recommendation  list,  a specific 
mechanism  for  encoding  selection  information.  The  THUSE  construct  provides  a way  of 
specifying  which  KSs  (theorems)  to  try  in  which  order,  while  the  theorem  base  filter  (THTBF) 
construct  offers  a way  cf  invoking  a predicate  function  of  one  argument  (the  name  of  the 
next  theorem  whose  pattern  has  matched  the  goal)  that  can  veto  the  use  of  that  theorem. 

Note  that  there  is  a degree  of  selection  possible  here,  selection  that  may  involve  a 
considerable  amount  of  computation  (by  the  theorem  base  filter),  and  selection  that  is  local, 
in  the  sense  that  filters  may  be  goal-specific.  However,  the  selection  is  also  limited  in 
several  ways.  First,  in  the  standard  invocation  mechanism,  the  information  available  to  the 
caller  is  at  best  the  name  of  the  next  potential  respondent;  in  effect,  a one-bit  answer  of 
the  form  Yes,  1 match  that  pattern.  The  caller  docs  not  receive  any  additional  information  from 
the  potential  respondent  (such  as,  for  instance,  exactly  how  it  matched  the  pattern),  nor  is 
there  any  easy  way  to  provide  for  information  transfer  in  that  direction.  Second,  the  choice 
is,  as  noted,  a simple  veto  based  on  just  that  single  KS.  That  is,  since  final  judgement  is 
passed  on  each  potential  KS  in  turn,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  comparisons  between  potential 
KSs  or  to  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  group  and  choose  the  one  that  looks  (by  some 
measure)  the  best.  Both  of  these  shortcomings  could  be  overcome  if  we  were  willing  to 
create  a superstructure  on  top  of  the  existing  invocation  mechanism,  but  this  would  be 
functionally  identical  to  the  announcement-bid-award  mechanism  described  above.  The  point 
is  simply  that  the  standard  PLANNER  invocation  mechanism  has  no  such  facility,  and  the  built- 
in  depth-first  search  with  backtracking  makes  it  expensive  to  implement. 

CONNIVER  [McDermott,  1974]  represents  a useful  advance  in  offering 
nondeterministic  KS  invocation,  since  the  result  of  a pattern-directed  call  is  a possibilities  list 
containing  all  the  KSs  that  match  the  pattern.  While  there  is  no  explicit  mechanism  parallel 
to  PLANNER'S  recommendation  list,  the  possibilities  list  is  accessible  as  a data  structure  and 
can  be  modified  to  reflect  any  judgments  the  caller  might  make  concerning  the  relative  utility 
of  the  KSs  retrieved.  Also,  paired  with  each  KS  on  the  possibilities  list  is  an  association-list 
of  pattern  variables  and  bindings,  which  makes  possible  a determination  of  how  the  calling 
pattern  was  matched  by  each  KS.  This  mechanism  offers  the  caller  some  information  about 
each  respondent  that  can  be  useful  in  making  the  judgments  noted  above.  It  does  not, 
however,  allow  the  respondent  to  perform  local  processing  to  determine  its  relevance. 

The  HEARSAY-II  system  illustrates  a number  of  similar  facilities  in  an  data-directed 
system.  In  particular,  the  focus  of  attention  mechanism  has  a pointer  available  to  all  the  KSs 
that  are  ready  to  bo  invoked  (so  it  can  make  comparative  decisions),  as  well  as  information 
(in  the  response  frame)  for  estimating  the  potential  contribution  of  each  of  the  KSs.  The 
system  can  effect  some  degree  of  selection  regarding  the  KSs  ready  for  invocation  and  has 
available  to  it  a body  of  knowledge  about  each  KS  on  which  to  base  its  selection.  The 
response  frame  thus  provides  information  transfer  from  respondent  to  caller  that,  while  fixed 
in  format,  is  more  extensive  than  previous  mechanisms.  There  is  also  a fair  amount  of 
computation  devoted  to  the  selection  process,  but  note  that  the  selection  is  not  local,  since 
there  is  a single,  global  strategy  used  for  every  selection. 

There  ore  several  things  to  note  about  the  systems  reviewed  thus  far  First,  we  see 
an  increase  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  information  that  is  transferred  (berore  invocation) 
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from  caller  to  respondent  (e.g.,  from  explicit  naming  in  subroutines,  to  patterns  in  PLANNER) 
and  from  respondent  to  caller  (e.g.,  from  no  response  in  subroutines  to  the  response  frames 
of  HEARSAY-il).  Note,  however,  that  in  no  case  do  wc  have  available  a general  information 
transmission  mechanism.  In  all  cases,  the  mechanisms  have  been  designed  to  carry  one 
particular  sort  of  information  and  are  not  easily  modified.  Second,  we  see  a progression  from 
the  retrieval  of  a single  KS  to  the  explicit  collection  of  the  entire  set  of  potentially  useful 
KSs,  providing  the  opportunity  for  more  complex  varieties  of  selection.  Finally,  note  that  all 
the  selection  so  far  is  from  one  perspective;  the  selection  of  respondents  by  the  caller.  In 
none  of  these  systems  do  the  respondents  havo  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

A system  where  respondents  perform  the  selection  is  a task  agenda  system  (like  AM, 
[Lenat,  1976])  in  which  there  is  a central  task  blackboard  that  contains  an  unordered  list  of 
tasks  that  need  to  be  performed.  As  a KS  works  on  its  current  task,  it  may  discover  new 
(sub)tasks  that  require  execution  and  add  them  to  the  blackboard.  When  a KS  finishes  its 
current  task,  it  looks  at  the  blackboard,  evaluates  the  lists  of  tasks  there,  and  decides 
which  one  it  wants  to  execute.  Note  that  in  this  system  the  respondents  have  all  the 
selection  capability;  that  is,  rather  than  having  a caller  announce  a task  and  evaluate  the 
set  of  KSs  that  respond,  we  have  the  KSs  examining  the  list  of  tasks  and  selecting  the  one 
they  wish  to  work  on. 

PUP6  was  the  first  system  to  view  transfer  of  control  as  a discussion  between  the 
caller  and  potential  respondents.  If,  in  response  to  a task  broadcast,  a KS  receives  more 
than  one  offer  to  execute  a task,  it  may  ask  questions  of  the  respondents  to  determine 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  used.  While  this  interchange  is  highly  stylized  and  not  very 
flexible,  it  does  represent  an  attempt  to  implement  explicit  two-way  communication. 


5. 2. 3. 2 The  Contract  Net  Framework 

The  contract  net  differs  from  these  approaches  in  several  ways.  First,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  caller,  the  standard  task  broadcast-and-response  interchange  has  been 
Improved  by  making  possible  a more  informative  response.  That  is,  instead  of  the  traditional 
tools  that  allow  the  caller  to  receive  s>:  iy  a list  of  potential  respondents,  the  contract  net 
has  available  a mechanism  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  caller  to  receive  an  extensive 
description  of  potential  utility  from  each  respondent.  This  may  help  to  minimize  backtracking, 
since  greater  care  can  be  taken  in  making  decisions  about  invocation. 

Second,  the  contract  net  emphasizes  the  utility  of  local  selection.  An  explicit  place  in 
the  framework  has  been  provided  for  mechanisms  in  which  both  the  caller  (in  the  bid 
evaluation  procedure)  and  the  respondents  (in  the  task  evaluation  procedure)  can  invest 
computational  effort  in  selecting  KSs  for  invocation  or  in  selecting  tasks  to  work  on, 
respectively.  These  selection  procedures  are  also  local  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
associated  with  and  written  from  the  perspective  of  the  individual  KS  (as  opposed  to,  say, 
HEARSAY-ll's  global  focus  of  attention  function).  While  we  have  labelled  this  process 
selection,  it  might  more  appropriately  be  labelled  deliberation.  This  would  clarify  that  its  purpose 
Is,  for  example,  for  the  caller  to  decide  in  general  what  to  do  with  the  bids  received  and  not 
merely  which  of  them  to  accept.  Note  that  one  possible  decision  is  that  none  of  the  bids  is 
adequate  and  thus  none  of  the  potential  respondents  would  be  invoked  (instead,  the  task 
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may  be  re-announced  later).  This  choice  is  not  typically  available  in  other  problem-solving 
systems  and  hence  emphasizes  the  wider  perspective  taken  by  the  contract  net  on  the 
transfer  of  control  issue. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  there  appears  to  be  a novel  symmetry  in  the 
transfer  of  control  process.  Recall  that  PLANNER,  CONNIVER,  and  HEARSAY-II  all  offered 
the  caller  some  ability  to  select  from  among  the  respondents,  while  AM  allowed  the 
respondents  to  select  from  among  the  tasks.  The  contract  net,  however,  relies  on  the  notion 
of  contract  negotiation  as  a metaphor  and  emphasizes  an  interactive,  mutual  selection  process 
where  task  distribution  is  the  result  of  a discussion  between  processors.  As  a result  of  the 
information  exchanged  in  this  discussion,  the  caller  can  select  from  among  potential 
respondents  (with  its  bid  evaluation  procedure)  while  the  KSs  can  select  from  among 
potential  tasks  (with  their  task  evaluation  procedures). 


5.3  Use  Of  Knowledge 

We  have  paid  particular  attention  to  partitioning  and  indexing  of  knowledge  because  it 
is  our  belief  that  appropriate  partitioning  and  indexing  enables  the  programmer  to  make 
explicit  statements  about  strategy.  This,  in  turn,  helps  discourage  the  use  of  methods  that 
achieve  the  intentions  of  the  programmer  via  side-effects. 

As  an  example  of  control  by  side-effect,  consider  the  multiple  priority  level  task 
agenda  (from  [Davis,  1977b]).  Suppose  that  a programmer  wants  to  insure  a particular 
partial  ordering  of  tasks  on  the  agenda  so  that  tasks  in  some  set  A are  executed  before 
tasks  in  another  set  B.  If  he  has  no  direct  way  of  stating  the  order  in  which  tasks  are  to  be 
executed,  he  is  forced  to  use  an  indirect  mechanism.  One  such  mechanism  might  be  to  assign 
a higher  priority  to  tasks  in  A and  a lower  priority  to  tasks  in  B.  Unfortunately,  this  type  of 
indirection  causes  several  problems.  First,  the  code  is  difficult  to  understand  and  debug 
because  the  priority  adjustments  are  not  explicitly  related  to  the  desired  effect;  once  the 
priorities  have  been  set  there  is  no  record  of  why  tney  were  set  in  this  particular  way. 
Second,  it  is  difficult  to  change  such  a mechanism  in  response  to  new  demands  on  the 
program  or  to  new  knowledge  because  the  priorities  may  interact  in  ways  that  are  difficult  to 
foresee.  For  example,  adjustment  of  the  priority  assigned  to  tasks  in  A may  require 
corresponding  adjustment  of  that  assigned  to  tasks  in  B. 

Systems  with  explicit  statements  of  strategy  and  control,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be 
more  comprehensible  and  flexible,  in  the  sense  that  It  is  relatively  easy  to  add  or  modify  KSs, 
and  to  employ  dynamic  control  structures  (e.g.,  control  structures  which  move  between  the 
data-driven  and  model-driven  extremes  as  operation  proceeds). 

The  contract  net  framework  indexes  explicit  statements  about  strategy  and  control  in 
two  ways:  according  to  tasks  (task-centered  knowledge)  and  according  to  KSs  (KS- 
centered  knowledge).  We  discuss  below  the  utility  of  the  two  indexing  methods. 
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It  is  useful  to  index  knowledge  according  to  tasks  when  the  tasks  are  well-defined  but 
the  specific  application  of  KSs  is  difficult  to  predict  in  advance  (e.g.,  MYCIN  [Shortliffe, 
1976]).  In  MYCIN,  task-centered  knowledge  has  been  used  to  encode  strategies  in  the  form 
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of  explicit  meta-rules  [Davis,  1977c],  These  rules  Indicate  which  of  the  task-dependent 
rules  In  the  medical  knowledge  base  should  be  applied  in  a particular  situation,  and  In  which 
order. 


In  the  contract  net  framework,  the  task-centered  knowledge  used  by  a manager, 
together  with  the  hierarchical  control  afforded  by  the  manager-contractor  structure  itself  Is 
useful  for  coordination  of  multiple  KSs  (contractors).  The  KSs  themselves  are  not  in  a position 
to  coordinate  their  efforts,  but  the  manager  can  fill  this  role.  A system  that  uses  only  KS- 
centered  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  has  difficulty  with  KS-coordination,  as  for  example, 
in  PUP6.  A common  solution  to  this  problem  is  introduction  of  a central  scheduler  (as  in 
HEARSAY-II)  with  access  to  information  about  all  of  the  KSs,  so  that  it  can  coordinate  their 
actions. 

By  contrast,  it  is  riseful  to  index  knowledge  according  to  KSs  in  applications  where  the 
exact  set  of  tasks  is  unknown  a priori  but  where  there  exists  a known  set  of  tools.  As  an 
example,  consider  HEARSAY-II.  Each  KS  has  an  associated  stimulus-frame  [Lesser,  1977]. 
These  frames  indicate  to  the  scheduler  that  a KS  is  relevant  to  extending  the  current  best 
hypothesis  in  response  to  a change  on  the  blackboard. 

In  a distributed  system  it  is  also  more  efficient  to  associate  knowledge  about  individual 
KS  utility  and  characteristics  with  the  KS  itself  (i.e.,  the  node  that  embodies  the  KS)  than  to 
associate  the  knowledge  with  many  tasks  (spread  across  many  nodes).  This  approach 
minimizes  the  number  of  nodes  that  must  store  and  access  such  information.  It  also  means 
that  new  types  of  KSs  can  be  more  readily  added  to  the  net  without  having  to  reprogram 
existing  nodes.  This  feature  is  particularly  useful  in  a DSS,  for  example,  where  sensor  nodes 
often  have  limited  lifetimes,  making  replacement  of  existing  nodes  a frequent  requirement. 

Both  task-centered  knowledge  and  KS-centered  knowledge  have  been  commonly  used 
in  earlier  A!  problem-solving  systems.  The  contract  net  framework,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  first  in  which  the  two  types  are  used  together.  We  have  already  seen  the  advantages 
offered  by  this  approach  in  terms  of  transfer  of  control  as  compared  to  earlier  Al  systems. 
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Chapter  6 

The  Contract  Net  - Sy»t*m»  Considerations 


6.1  Contract  Node  Architecture 

We  can  view  a node  as  having  three  major  functional  components:  a contract  processor 
that  handles  the  structures  required  for  districted  processing  te  g , processing  of  protocol 
messages,  management  of  node  resources,  etc.);  a task  processor  that  carries  out  th® 
applications  computation  to  complete  the  task  of  a contract;  and  a communications  processor 
that  handles  low-level  communication  with  other  nodes  (Figure  6.1).  These  components  share 
a local  knowledge  base  that  contains  the  procedures  and  data  required  to  effect  contract 
handling,  task  processing,  and  internode  communication.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
components  shown  ore  strictly  functional  in  nature.  They  may  be  implemented  In  a number  of 
different  ways,  ranging  from  a cluster  of  processors  within  a node  as  shown  in  Figure  6.1,  to 

a cluster  of  processes  within  a single  processor.1 

In  this  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  contract  handling.  We  will  only  briefly  touch  on 
task  processing  and  low-level  communication. 


Figure  6.1.  Processor  Node  Architecture. 


1 As  an  example,  DCS  [Farber,  1972]  was  implemented  so  that  messages  were 
passed  between  processes  in  a node  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  they  were  passed 
between  nodes. 
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6.2  Contract  Specification 

The  contract  is  the  basic  structure  used  by  a node  to  organize  the  knowledge  pertinent 
to  management  and  execution  of  tasks.  The  slots  of  a contract  are  shown  in  Figure  6.2.  As 
In  all  such  specifications  in  this  chapter,  a variant  of  BNF  is  used  with  the  following 
conventions.  Nonterminal  symbols  are  enclosed  by  "<  >",  terminal  symbols  are  written  without 
delimiters,  and  nonterminals  whose  specific  expansion  is  not  germane  to  the  discussion  are 
enclosed  by  "[  ]".  The  slots  followed  by  are  optional  in  a basic  implementation. 

A node  maintains  a contract  structure  of  this  form  for  each  task  it  has  responsibility  for 
executing  (i.e.,  each  task  for  which  it  has  been  awarded  a contract  and  is  the  contractor).  In 
the  following  sections  we  will  often  use  the  phrases  execute  a contract,  and  process  a contract  to 
mean  execute  or  process  the  task  associated  with  a contract. 


<contract>  ->  [name] 

[manager] 

[report-recipients]  * 

[related -contractors]  # 

<task> 

<rcsults> 

< subcontract-Hst> 

Figure  6.2.  A Contract. 

The  following  is  a brief  description  of  the  slots  shown  in  Figure  6.2.  Some  of  these  slots 
are  specified  when  the  contract  is  awarded  and  others  are  filled  in  dynamically  as  execution 
of  the  associated  task  proceeds.  Later  sections  will  discuss  this  process  in  detail. 

name  is  a unique  identifier  used  as  a reference  for  the  task  to  be  executed.1 

manager  is  the  node  that  generated  the  contract  and  that  is  responsible  for  monitoring 
its  execution. 

report-recipients  are  the  nodes  to  which  reports  for  the  contract  are  to  be  sent.  The 
default  report  recipient  is  the  manager.  The  utility  of  this  slot  was  suggested  by  the 
continuation  used  in  messages  by  ACTORS  [Hewitt,  1873].  The  two  differ,  however,  In  that 
the  report-recipient  receives  only  information  about  the  execution  of  a task,  whereas  control ' 
is  passed  to  the  continuation  in  actor-based  systems. 

related-contractors  are  the  nodes  that  are  working  on  related  contracts  (e.g., 
subcontracts  of  the  same  contract).  This  slot  enables  horizontal  communication  between 
contractors  working  on  tasks  at  one  level  of  a control  hierarchy.  All  messages  from  one 
contractor  to  another  related  contractor  do  not,  therefore,  need  to  proceed  up  to  another 
level  of  the  hierarchy  (e  g.,  to  a common  manager)  and  back  down  to  the  related  contractor. 


1 The  specific  algorithm  used  in  CNET  to  ensure  uniqueness  is  described  in  Appendix  C. 
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The  report-recipients  and  re/afed-contracfors  slots  are  not  required  in  a basic 
implementation.  They  do,  however,  enable  greater  flexibility  in  the  communication  and 
cooperation  that  can  exist  in  a contract  net.  They  give  a node  an  explicit  indication  of  the 
other  nodes  in  the  not  with  which  it  may  be  useful  to  communicate,  (e.g.,  to  enable  use  of 
focused  addressing  in  task  announcements). 

tasb.  is  the  structure  that  contains  the  complete  specification  of  the  task  to  be 
executed,  together  with  information  that  is  used  in  handling  the  task  as  a contract  for 
distributed  processing.  The  information  in  a task  structure  is  discussed  in  Section  6.8. 

results  are  the  outcome  of  executing  a task.  They  are  reported  to  the  report 
recipients  of  the  contract. 

subcontract-list  is  the  collection  of  contracts  generated  from  the  initial  contract.  The 
node  in  which  the  initial  contract  structure  exists  has  the  responsibility  of  monitoring  the 
execution  of  these  subcontracts  (i.e.,  it  is  their  manager). 

There  is  no  conceptual  difference  between  a contract  and  a subcontract,  but  we 
distinguish  between  them  to  simplify  the  discussion  in  this  chapter.  A contract  holds  the 
information  required  by  the  contractor  for  the  associated  task.  A subcontract  holds  the 
information  required  by  the  manager  for  the  associated  task. 

The  structure  of  a subcontract  is  shown  in  Figure  6.3. 


< subcontract)  ->  [name] 

[contractor] 

<tasb>  * 

<results>  * 

[predecessors]  * 

[successors ] * 

Figure  6.3  A Subcontract. 

name  is  a unique  identifier  for  the  task  to  be  executed. 
contractor  is  the  node  that  is  executing  the  subcontract. 
tasb  is  the  complete  specification  of  the  task. 
results  are  the  outcome  of  executing  the  subcontract. 

predecessors  are  the  names  of  subcontracts  whose  tasks  are  preconditions  for  the 
task  of  this  subcontract  (after  [Sacerdoti,  1975]). 

successors  arc  the  names  of  subcontracts  for  which  the  task  of  this  subcontract  is  a 
precondition  (after  [Sacerdoti,  1975]). 
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Only  the  name  and  contractor  slots  need  be  maintained  by  the  manager  in  a basic 
implementation.  Maintainance  of  the  task  and  results  slots,  however,  facilitates  recovery  if 
a contractor  falls.  The  results  structure  is  also  useful  for  keeping  track  of  which  contractor 
obtained  a particular  result.  Predecessors  and  successors  allow  handling  of  ordered 
subcontracts  (e.g.,  successors  of  an  Ordered- AN D node  in  a search  application). 


6.3  Processing  States 

Contracts  are  processed  according  to  the  state  transition  diagram  shown  in  Figure  6.4, 
which  uses  the  terminology  of  operating  systems  (soe,  for  example  [Brinch  Hansen,  1973]). 

A contract  that  is  awarded  to  a node  enters  the  ready  state,  in  which  it  waits  until  the 
task  processor  is  available.  At  that  time,  the  contract  enters  the  executing  state.  If 
execution  results  in  the  generation  of  subcontracts,  then  these  enter  the  announced  state, 
shown  by  the  double  dashed  line  in  the  figure,  in  which  they  remain  until  they  have  been 
awarded.  A subcontract  may  either  be  awarded  to  another  node,  in  which  case  it  passes  out 
of  this  node  (shown  in  the  figure  by  a solid  line),  or  it  may  be  awarded  to  this  node,  in  which 
case  it  passes  to  the  ready  state  (shown  by  a dashed  line). 

If  all  possible  subcontracts  have  been  generated  and  execution  cannot  continue  on  the 
task  associated  with  the  contract  until  subcontract  results  hove  been  received,  then  the 
contract  enters  the  suspended  state;  and  the  node  begins  processing  another  contract  in 
the  ready  state.  Upon  receipt  of  a report  of  a subcontract  result,  the  contract  is 
transferred  to  the  ready  state,  where  it  awaits  further  processing. 

When  execution  of  the  contract  has  been  completed,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
terminated  state;  a report  Is  generated  and  sent  to  the  report  recipients  for  the  contract, 
and  the  node  begins  processing  another  contract  in  the  ready  state. 

If  a contract  in  the  executing  state  is  transferred  to  either  the  suspended  or 
terminated  state  and  if  no  contracts  are  available  for  execution  in  the  ready  state,  then  the 
node  attempts  to  acquire  a new  contract--either  by  making  a bid  on  a recent  task 
announcement  or  by  transmitting  a node  availability  announcement  (see  Section  6.6). 
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Receive 

report 


Figure  6.4.  Contract-processing  States.1 


1 A node  requires  a scheduler  lo  allocate  task  processor  time  to  respond  to  the  events 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  scheduler  used  in  CNET  (Appendix  C)  is  non*preemptive  and  gives 
priority  to  a contract  whose  execution  can  continue  due  to  reports,  over  a contract  whose 
execution  has  not  yet  been  started. 
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6.3.1  Commentary:  Local  Queuing 

We  have  assumed  that  tasks  generated  by  a node  are  queued  for  execution  locally,  at 
that  node,  rather  than  transferred  to  a central  task  repository.  Local  queuing  fosters 
distributed  control  and  avoids  the  bottleneck  and  reliability  problems  that  accompany  a 
central,  shared  resource.  It  does  have  a further  advantage,  though,  which  is  evident  when 
ordered  subtasks  are  involved  (i.e.,  subtasks  that  must  be  executed  in  a particular  order,  as 
is  common  in  robot  problem  solving).  When  tasks  are  queued  locally  they  are  effectively 
hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  nodes  in  the  net  until  they  are  announced.  This  is  useful  when 
ordered  subtasks  have  been  generated  by  one  node.  They  are  not  announced  until  they  are 
actually  ready  to  be  executed.  In  other  words,  hiding  tasks  in  individual  nodes  has  the 
advantage  of  not  making  it  appear  that  a task  is  ready  for  execution  by  another  node  when 
in  fact  it  cannot  be  executed  until  other  tasks  have  been  completed.  If  there  indeed  is  no 
concurrency  possible  in  the  execution  of  ordered  subtasks,  then  local  task  queuing  does  not 

give  the  appearance  of  possible  concurrency.' 

On  a central  agenda,  extra  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this  situation.  It  Is 
sometimes  done  with  multi-level  priorities  (an  approach  we  dislike  because  of  its  indirect 
character--see  Section  5.3),  but  could  of  course  be  effected  with  (functionally)  the  same 
mechanisms  that  are  used  by  a node  in  a contract  net  to  hide  a task  until  it  is  actually  ready 
to  be  executed. 


6.4  Contract  Passage  Through  A Node 

When  a node  is  awarded  a new  contract,  it  initializes  an  information  structure  for  the 
contract.  The  name  and  task  slots  are  initialized  from  the  specifications  in  the  announcement 
and  award  messages;  the  manager  slot  is  filled  in  with  the  name  of  the  manager.  As 
execution  of  the  task  proceeds  (according  to  the  states  of  Figure  6.4),  results  are  compiled 
in  the  results  slot.  When  execution  of  the  contract  has  been  completed,  it  is  transferred  to 
the  terminated  state,  where  it  will  eventually  be  deleted  (see  Section  6.7). 

If  a subtask  is  generated  during  the  execution  of  the  contract,  a new  subcontract 
structure  is  created  for  the  subtask  and  the  name  and  task  slots  are  filled  in.  The 
subcontract  is  placed  in  the  announced  state  with  pointers  in  the  subcontract-list  slot  of 
the  contract  that  generated  it.  The  contract  processor  forms  and  transmits  a task 
announcement  message  for  the  subcontract  (see  Section  6.5),  to  try  to  find  a node  to 
execute  it. 

One  other  type  of  information  is  linked  to  a subcontract  in  the  announced  state: 
active-bids  Active  bids  are  the  bids  (together  with  the  names  of  the  bidders)  that  have 
been  received  for  an  announced  subcontract  that  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

When  a subcontract  is  awarded,  the  name  of  its  contractor  is  noted  in  the  contractor 
slot  and  it  is  removed  from  the  announced  state.  The  only  record  of  the  subcontract  that  is 


1 Note  that  local  queuing  does  not  offer  any  assistance  if  there  are  time  dependencies 
between  subtesks  that  have  been  generated  by  different  nodes. 
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held  by  the  manager  at  this  point  is  the  information  in  the  subcontract-list  slot  of  the 
contract  that  generated  it.1 

6.4.1  Commentary:  Kernel-Size 

Each  node  must  have  a mechanism  for  deciding  when  to  attempt  to  find  another  node  to 
execute  a subtask,  os  opposed  to  executing  the  task  itself.  Even  if  a task  requires  no 
specialized  expertise  it  may  be  distributed  to  another  node  to  obtain  a speedup  (as  in  the  N 
Queens  problem).  In  this  case  the  overhead  involved  in  contract  negotiation  (which  depends 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  system  (see  Section  2.2.3))  establishes  a minimum  kernel-size 
for  a task  that  can  be  usefully  distributed.  Tasks  of  kernel-size  less  than  this  minimum  will 
be  more  effectively  executed  by  the  node  that  generates  them;  tasks  of  larger  kernel-size 
can  be  usefully  distributed  to  obtain  a speedup. 

In  most  cases  the  minimum  kernel-size  for  distribution  will  be  determined  by  the 
programmer  (probably  ns  a result  of  expcrimentation--as  is  presently  done  to  determine  a 
useful  working-set  size  to  prevent  thrashing).  We  can  also  speculate,  however,  that  a 
distributed  problem  solver  could  learn  to  make  this  type  of  decision  itself,  as  a result  of 
experience.  For  example,  if  the  programmer  sets  an  absolute  minimum  kernel-size  for  task 
distribution,  then  the  problem  solver  could  gather  statistics  both  on  the  time  required  for  the 
distribution  and  for  the  execution  of  particular  types  of  task  and  determine  suitable 
groupings  of  minimum  kernel-size  tasks  that  can  be  effectively  distributed.  For  example, 
assume  that  some  of  the  absolute  minimum  kernel-size  task  types  are  designated  A,  B,  and  C 
by  the  programmer.  If  the  problem  solver  determines  on  the  basis  of  experience  that  A,  B, 
and  C require  more  time  for  distribution  than  they  require  for  execution,  then  it  could  form  a 
new  task  D for  distribution,  where  D = AABAC.  As  long  as  D does  not  require  significantly 
more  communication  for  its  distribution  than  A,  B,  and  C,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
coupling. 

6.5  Contract  Net  Protocol  Specification 

The  need  for  each  of  the  message  types  has  been  determined  empirically.  The 
collection  presented  here  is  adequate  for  the  examples  presented  in  the  dissertation. 
Further  message  types  may,  however,  be  required  for  more  complex  behavior. 

The  messages  of  the  protocol  arc  shown  below  (Figure  6. 5). 2 Options  are  separated  by 
"|"  or  denoted  as  separate  productions.  Message  types  that  need  not  be  included  in  a basic 
implementation  are  followed  by 


1 Thus,  for  all  contracts  a node  has  links  up  one  level  to  the  manager  that  is 

responsible  for  monitoring  its  execution  and  links  down  one  level  to  subcontractors  that  are 
executing  subcontracts  that  it  has  generated. 


2 Slots  that  contain  information  encoded  in  the  common  internode  language  are 
enclosed  in  We  have  seen  examples  in  Section  3. 1.3.1  and  Section  3. 2. 3. 4. 
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( message > ->  <header>  (addressee)  < originator ) <text>  (trailer) 

< header > ->  [line-control-header]  [time] 

<trailer>  ->  [error-control-trailer]  [line-control-trailer] 

(addressee)  ->  [contract-net-address]  / [subnet-address]  / [node-address] 
(originator > -)  [node-address] 

<text>  ->  [communications-controi-message]  / <contract-messaye>  / 
<request-message>  / <information-message> 

<contract-message>  ->  < task-announcement > / <bid>  / < announced-award > / 

<dirccted-award>  / < acknowledgment > / < report > / 

< termmation>  / < node- avail  ability- announcement  > 

(task-announcement > -?  T ASK-ANNOUNCEtSiENT  [name] 

[eligibility- specification)  [task- abstraction) 

[bid -specification)  [expiration-time] 

(bid>  ->  BID  [name]  [ node- abstract  ion) 

( announced-award > ->  ANNOUNCED-AWARD  [name]  [ task-specification ) 

(directed-award > ->  DIRECTED- AW ARD  [name]  [ eligibility-specification ) 

[task- abstract i on)  [task- specification) 

( acknowledgment > ->  ACCEPTANCE  [name] 

->  REFUSAL  [name]  [ ref usal- justification) 

(report>  ->  INTERIM-REPORT  [name]  [ result-description ) 

->  FINAL-REPORT  [name]  [ result-description ) 

( termination > ->  TERMINATION  [name] 

( node-availability- announcement)  ->  NODE-AVAILABILITY- ANNOUNCEMENT 

[ eligibility -specification) 

[ node-abstraction)  [expiration-time] 

(request-message > ->  REQUEST  [name]  [ request-specification ) 

( information-message > ->  INFORMATION  [name]  [ information-specification ) 


* 


* 


* 


# 


* 


* 


Figure  6.5.  Contract  Net  Protocol  Specification. 
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6.5.1  Low-Level  Message  Structure 

Low-level  message  components  are  shown  for  completeness.  As  noted  previously,  they 
are  not  our  major  concern  and  wc  therefore  only  briefly  describe  them.  (See,  for  example 
[Carr,  1970],  [Metcalfe,  1976],  [Sunshine,  1976]  for  details.)  [line-control-header] 
delimits  tile  beginning  of  a message,  [time]  specifies  the  time  at  which  the  message  was 
transmitted,  [error-control-trailcr ] is  used  by  an  addressee  of  the  message  to  determine 
that  it  has  been  correctly  received  (a  cyclic  redundancy  check  polynomial  Is  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose),  [line-control-trailer]  delimits  the  end  of  the  message. 

< addrcsscc>  can  take  three  different  forms:  [contract-nct-address]  for  general 
broadcast  messages,  [subnet-address]  for  limited  broadcast  messages,  or  [node- 
address] for  point-to-point  messages. 

The  [communications-control-messagc]  is  a low-level  message  designed  to  maintain 
communications  subnet  information,  such  as  routing  tables.  Messages  of  the  form  Hello , and  I 
heard  you,  ns  exchanged  periodically  by  IMPs  in  the  ARPAnet  as  status  checks,  fall  into  this 
category  [Heart,  1972], 

6.5.2  Contract  Messages 

The  < contract-messagc>  forms  the  core  of  the  protocol.  Each  contract  message 
includes  the  [name]  of  the  contract  to  which  it  refers. 


6.5.2. 1 Task  Announcement 

The  < task-announcement > is  used  to  advertise  the  existence  of  tasks  to  be 
executed. 

The  [ eligibility-specification ] lists  the  criteria  that  a node  must  meet  to  be  eligible 
to  submit  n bid.  This  specification  reduces  message  traffic  by  pruning  nodes  whose  bids 
would  be  clearly  unacceptable. 

The  [task- abstraction]  is  a brief  description  of  the  task  to  be  executed  that  allows  a 
potential  contractor  to  evaluate  its  level  of  interest  in  executing  a task  relative  to  others 
currently  available.  An  abstraction  is  used  rather  than  a complete  specification  in  order  to 
reduce  message  traffic. 

The  [bid-specification]  details  tile  expected  form  of  a bid  for  the  task.  It  enables  a 
potential  contractor  to  submit  a bid  that  contains  only  the  brief  specification  of  its 
capabilities  relevant  to  the  task,  rather  than  a complote  description.  This  both  simplifies  the 
task  of  the  manager  in  evaluating  bids  and  further  reduces  message  traffic. 


The  [expiration-time]  specifies  the  time  interval  during  which  bids  will  be  accepted 
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for  the  task.1  The  task  will  be  awarded  to  the  most  acceptable  bidder  at  the  end  of  this  time 
interval,,  ot  it  will  be  re-announced  if  no  suitable  bids  have  been  received  (we  will  later  see 
special  cases). 


6.5. 2.2  Bid 

The  <bid>  is  a response  to  a task  announcement.  It  contains  a {node-abstraction} , 
which  is  a brief  specification  of  the  capabilities  of  the  node  that  are  relevant  to  the 
announced  task  (see  above).  It  is  written  in  the  form  specified  by  the  bid  specification  of 
the  corresponding  task  announcement. 


6. 5. 2. 3 Award 

There  are  two  varieties  of  contract  award;  the  < announced- award > and  the 
<directed-award>.  The  former  is  used  to  award  a contract  to  a node  after  an 
announcement-bid  sequence  of  contract  negotiation;  the  latter  is  used  to  award  a contract 
directly  to  a node  without  negotiation.  Each  type  of  award  contains  a { task-specification }\ 
that  is,  a complete  description  of  the  task  to  be  executed. 


6. 5. 2. 4  Acknowledgment 

The  < acknowledgment > is  used  to  acknowledge  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a directed 
award.  An  acceptance  simply  names  the  contract.  A refusal,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a 
{ref usal- justification} , which  details  the  reasons  fer  the  refusal. 

Where  message-passing  systems  require  acknowledgment  of  messages  at  the 
distributed-architecture  level,  there  is  a further  requirement  in  the  case  of  the  directed 
award  at  the  problem-solving  level;  A node  must  be  able  to  refuse  or  give  a negative 
acknowledgment  to  a directed  award  if  a master-slave  control  regime  is  to  be  avoided.  That  is, 
there  must  be  the  capacity  for  the  negative  acknowledgment  at  the  problem-solving  level  of 
the  form  / can’t  execute  this  contract  because  as  opposed  to  the  negative  acknowledgment  at 
the  distributed  architecture  level  which  is  of  the  form  / didn't  receive  your  message  correctly. 


6. 5. 2. 5  Report 

The  <rcport>  is  used  by  a contractor  to  inform  the  manager  (and  other  report 
recipients,  if  any)  that  a task  has  been  partially  executed  (an  interim-report ) or  completed 
(a  final-report).  The  report  contains  a { result-description } that  specifies  the  results  of 
the  execution. 


1 Note  that  global  synchronization  is  assumed--but  only  to  an  accuracy  commensurate 
with  the  time  intervals  specified  in  such  messages. 
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6. 5. 2. 6 Termination 

The  <tcrmination>  is  used  by  a manager  to  indicate  to  a contractor  that  execution  of 
a task  is  no  longer  required.  The  effect  on  the  contractor  is  analogous  to  that  of  an  interrupt: 
Execution  of  the  task  is  terminated. 

6. 5. 2. 7 Node  Availability  Announcement 

The  < node-availability-announcement>  is  used  to  advertise  the  availability  of  a node 
for  task  execution.  A node  that  transmits  such  a message  is  idle  and  searching  for  a task  to 
execute.  Interested  nodes  with  suitable  tasks  do  not  submit  bids  for  such  an  idle  node;  they 
transmit  task  announcements  or  directed  awards  to  it.  The  message  has  slots  that  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  task  announcement. 

In  this  case,  the  { eligibility-specification ) lists  the  criteria  that  the  node  will  look  for 
in  a task  announcement  or  award.  The  ( node-abstraction } is  a brief  specification  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  node  that  are  of  interest  to  prospective  managers,  and  the  [expiration- 
time]  specifies  the  time  interval  during  which  the  announcement  is  valid.  The  node 
availability  announcement,  like  the  task  announcement,  will  be  re-announced  at  the  end  of 
the  expiration  time  if  a suitable  contract  has  not  been  acquired. 

A node  con  thus  acquire  a contract  in  one  of  two  ways;  It  can  wait  for  a suitable  task 
announcement  and  submit  a bid,  or  it  can  advertise  its  availability  with  a node  availability 
announcement.  The  decision  as  to  which  method  to  use  is  net-load  dependent.  If  the  net  is 
not  heavily  loaded,  for  example,  then  the  use  of  the  task  announcement  is  warranted  in  all 
cases,  since  the  availability  of  a task  to  be  executed  is  the  event  of  primary  importance.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  net  is  heavily  loaded  (i.c.,  most  nodes  have  a number  of  tasks  queued 
for  execution)  then  no  bids  will  be  received  on  most  task  announcements.  Unlimited  use  of 
these  announcements  would  serve  only  to  saturate  the  available  communications  channels.  In 
this  case,  the  availability  of  an  idle  node  is  the  event  of  primary  importance  and  the  use  of 
node  availability  announcements  is  preferred. 

The  decision  to  advertise  availability  or  wait  for  a task  announcement  can  be  made  by 
an  individual  node,  based  on  its  own  experience  with  task  announcements.  It  can  do  this  by 
keeping  track  of  the  number  of  re-announcements  that  it  has  made  for  tasks  that  it  has  tried 
to  distribute  (over  a time  window  in  the  recent  past).  If  several  re-announcements  are  the 
norm,  then  it  can  stop  making  task  announcements,  and  switch  to  the  node  availability 
announcement  when  it  goes  idle.  The  process  can  then  be  restarted;  that  is,  after  the  node 
has  acquired  a now  contract,  it  can  switch  back  to  task  announcement  mode  for  new 

subcontracts  until  it  again  becomes  evident  that  the  net  is  saturated.’ 


1 Possible  deadlocks  caused  by  different  viows  of  net-loading  by  different  nodes  are 
solved  with  timeouts.  Nodes  that  ore  idle  and  estimate  that  the  net  is  lightly  loaded  will  await 
task  announcements.  They  may  not  receive  any  because  other  nodes  with  tasks  to  be 
executed  estimate  the  net  to  be  heavily  loaded,  and  hence  do  not  announce  their  tasks. 
After  a time,  however,  both  sets  of  nodes  will  adjust  their  estimates  and  remove  the 
deadlock. 
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6.5.3  Request  Messages 

The  < request- message>  is  used  to  communicate  simple  requests  between  nodes.  It 
contains  the  [name]  of  the  contract  that  gave  rise  to  the  message  and  a { request- 
specification },  which  details  the  request.  A request  might  be.  for  example,  Send  me  the  code 
for  procedure  x. 


6.5.4  Information  Messages 

The  <information-message>  is  used  both  os  a response  to  a request  message  and  as 
a general  data  transfer  message.  It  contains  an  [ information-specification ),  which  details 
the  Information  of  interest. 

When  the  information  message  is  a response  to  a request  message,  it  includes  the 
name  of  the  contract  that  gave  rise  to  the  request.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  communicating  unsolicited  results  or  other  data,  then  it  includes  the  name  of  the 
contract  that  gave  rise  to  the  information  message  itself.  We  will  see  the  implications  of  this 
in  Section  6.7.9. 


6.5.5  Commentary:  Action  vs.  Information 

We  can  distinguish  two  classes  of  messages  in  the  contract  net  protocol:  the  action 
message  and  the  information  message.  This  classification  is  at  once  an  indication  of  the 
content  of  a message  and  the  expectations  of  the  addressee  held  by  the  originator.  The 
classification  is  not  necessary  in  the  protocol  but  provides  some  useful  insight  into  the  styles 
of  problem  solving  that  can  be  achieved  within  the  contract  net  framework. 

An  action  message  is  directed  from  one  node  to  another  for  action.  It  therefore  carries 
an  implied  obligation  or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  addressee;  that  is,  the  originator 
expects  the  addressee  to  respond  to  the  message  through  some  ensuing  action.  Contract 
messages  and  request  messages  are  action  messages.  They  ore  used  to  cause  events  to 
happen  in  the  net  (e.g.,  the  execution  of  tasks).  In  this  sense,  they  act  as  interrupts  (we 
noted,  for  example,  that  the  termination  message  has  this  flavor). 

An  action  message  may  indicate  to  the  addressee  that  the  originator  expects  a return 
message  of  some  sort  and  that  it  will  itself  be  forced  to  take  further  action  if  such  a 
message  does  not  appear.  The  task  announcement,  for  example,  will  be  re-issued  if  no  bids 
have  been  received  before  the  expiration  time  has  passed.  Action  messages  thus  Imply  a 
two-way  communication. 

An  information  message,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  directed  from  one  node  to  another  to 
convey  information  only.  It  carries  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  addressee.  It  is  used  both 
as  a response  to  a request  message  and  as  a means  of  communicating  unsolicited  results  or 
data  throughout  the  net  (where  the  utility  of  such  information  is  judged  by  the  Individual 
nodes  that  receive  such  messages).  The  originator  does  not  expect  a message  In  return. 
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There  is  thus  no  implied  two-way  communication  for  such  messages.1 

Action  messages  are  used  to  effect  hierarchical  control  in  the  contract  net  framework. 
Information  messages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  to  effect  a style  of  control  that  has  been 
called  cooperative  distributed  processing  [Lessor,  1978].  We  noted  the  difference  between  the 
two  styles  of  control  for  the  DSS  (Section  3.2)  in  the  situation  where  a vehicle  is  passing  out 
of  one  area  and  into  a neighboring  area. 


6.6  Common  Internode  Language  Specification 

We  now  describe  the  common  internode  language  that  has  been  implemented  in  CNET 
(see  Appendix  C).  The  design  is  rudimentary  but  adequate  for  the  examples  presented  in 
Chapter  3.  Samples  of  its  use  were  presented  in  Section  3. 1.3.1  and  Section  3. 2. 3. 4.  Many 
designs  are  possible.  In  general,  a user  will  want  to  specify  a language  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  own  application.  See  Section  4.1.3  for  a discussion  of  why  a language  is  preferred  over  a 
less-structured  means  of  encoding  task-dependent  information. 

CNET  uses  a semantic-grammar  parser  (similar  to  that  of  [Bonnet,  1978]).  Several 
grammars  are  used,  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  parse.  For  example,  eligibility 
specifications  are  encoded  according  to  the  grammar  shown  in  Figure  6.6.  Optional  symbols 
are  enclosed  by  "()".  Nonterminal  symbols  that  expand  to  words  are  enclosed  by  "[]",  and 

other  nonterminals  are  enclosed  by  "<>".  Values  are  quoted  as  shown.2  The  grammar  accepts 
sentences  that  specify  an  object  by  its  attributes  and  values.  When  the  value  refers  to 
another  object  (found  in  the  slot  specified  by  the  preceding  attribute),  then  successive 
attribute-value  specifications  refer  to  that  object.  Sample  sentences  are  MUST-H  AV E 
NODE  NAME  ’SELF  POSITION  area  ’A,  and  PROCEDURE  NAME  'extend-board  (where 
words  in  the  core  language  are  shown  in  upper  case,  and  domain-specific  words  are  shown  in 
lower  case). 


| 


ik 

L 


< eligibility-specification > ->  ( MUST-HAVE  ) [object]  <att> 

<att>  ->  [attribute]  ( [attribute]  ) '[value]  ( <att>  ) 

Figure  6.6.  Eligibility  Specification  Grammar. 

1 A similar  distinction  has  proved  useful  in  military  message-passing  systems,  although 
the  designations  action  and  information  refer  only  to  the  addressee;  the  action-addressee  is  the 
addressee  required  by  the  originator  to  take  the  necessary  action,  and  the  information- 
addressee  is  the  addressee  considered  by  the  originator  to  require  simply  notification  of  the 
contents  of  the  message. 

2 The  quotes  were  not  shown  in  earlier  sections  for  simplicity. 
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OBJECTS 

CONTRACT 

DEVICE 

NODE 

POSITION 

PROCEDURE 

TASK 

TASK-TEMPLATE 


ANNOUNCEMENT-PROCEDURE 

AWARD-PROCEDURE 

BID-RANKING-PROCEDURE 

EXECUTION-PROCEDURE 

LATITUDE 

MANAGER 

NUMBER 

PREDECESSOR 

REFUSAL-PROCESSING-PROCEDURE 

REPORT-ACCEPTANCE-PROCEDURE 

RESULT 

SUCCESSOR 

TYPE 


ATTRIBUTES 

ANNOUNCEMENT-RANKING-PROCEDURE 

BID-CONSTRUCTION-PROCEDURE 

CODE 

INFORMATION-ACCEPTANCE-PROCEDURE 

LONGITUDE 

NAME 

POSITION 

REFUSAL-PROCEDURE 

RELATED-CONTRACTOR 

REPORT-RECIPIENT 

SUBCONTRACT 

SPECIFICATION 


Figure  6.7.  Common  Internode  Language  - Core  Objects  and  Attributes. 

The  objects  and  attributes  in  the  core  vocabulary  (Figure  6.7)  are  domain-independent 
and  known  a priori  to  all  nodes.  The  language  is  extensible  in  the  sense  that  new  objects 
and  attributes  can  be  added  (or  particular  domains  (e.g.,  signal  and  fundamental  in  the  DSS). 
Some  of  the  attributes  are  related  to  the  processing  of  tasks  (e.g.,  EXECUTION-PROCEDURE). 
These  are  discussed  in  Section  6.7  and  Section  6.8. 


6.7  Message  Processing  Procedures 

In  this  section  we  describe  In  general  the  procedures  that  respond  to  messages  In  the 
contract  net  protocol.  We  ignore  the  details  of  their  implementation  in  CNET.  The  required 
user-proceduros  are  also  discussed,  again  ignoring  the  specifics  of  their  interaction  with 
CNET  (e.g.,  the  exact  form  of  the  values  they  return). 
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6.7.1  Task  Announcement  Processing 

A node  that  receives  a task  announcement  examines  the  eligibility  specification  to 
determine  Its  relevanco  to  the  announced  task.  This  decision  is  based  on  a search  of  the 
local  knowledge  base  of  the  node  to  determine  if  it  has  the  required  hardware 
characteristics,  procedures,  and  data.1 

If  the  node  determines  that  it  is  relevant  to  a task,  then  it  must  establish  its  level  of 
Interest  in  the  task,  relative  to  others  that  hove  been  announced.  Eventually,  the  node  must 
select  a task  for  which  to  submit  a bid.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a total  order  over 
announced  tasks  because  this  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a simplistic  global  priority 
measure  to  compare  tasks  of  different  type.  Such  measures  typically  perform  too  much  data 
compression  to  be  useful  in  A I problem  solvers  (see,  for  example  [Minsky,  1972]  and 
[Berliner,  1973]).  Hence,  the  best  a node  can  usually  do  is  establish  a partial  order  over 
announced  tasks.  A node  retains  a list  (called  acth/e-task-announcements)  containing  the 
best  task  announcements  of  each  type  that  It  has  received,  whose  expiration  times  have  not 
passed;  that  is,  each  announcement  in  the  list  corresponds  to  a different  task  type,  and  it  is 
the  best  that  has  been  received  for  that  type.  (In  a more  complex  implementation,  a node 
could  retain  all  task  announcements  that  are  still  valid;  but  this  has  not  proved  necessary  for 
the  examples  in  this  dissertation.) 

The  information  used  by  a node  to  determine  the  relative  ranking  of  tasks  is  contained 
in  the  task  abstraction.  The  node  calls  a task-dependent  announcement  ranking  procedure, 
to  compare  the  task  abstraction  of  the  new  announcement  with  the  task  abstraction  of  the 

best  task  announcement  of  the  same  type  received  thus  far.2  The  information  returned  by 
the  ranking  procedure  is  used  to  decide  whether  to  replace  the  current  best  task 
announcement  of  the  given  type  with  the  now  task  announcement  or  to  discard  the  new 
announcement. 

This  announcement-ranking  activity  proceeds  concurrently  with  task  processing  until 
the  node  goes  idle,  that  is,  completes  the  execution  of  tasks  in  the  executing  and  ready 
states.  At  this  point,  the  node  chocks  its  current  list  of  task  announcements  and  selects  a 
task  on  which  to  submit  a bid.  If  there  is  only  one  type  of  task  (i.e.,  the  list  has  a single 
member),  the  procedure  is  straightforward.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a number  of  task 
types  available,  the  node  must  select  one  of  them.  The  current  version  of  CNET  selects  the 
oldest  task  on  the  list.  More  complex  decision  procedures  could,  of  course,  be  Implemented. 

The  node  then  calls  a task-dependent  bid  construction  procedure.  This  procedure  uses 
the  bid  specification  of  the  task  announcement  to  form  a bid.  The  procedure  returns  a node 
abstraction  (i.e.,  an  abstraction  of  the  capabilities  of  a node  that  are  relevant  to  the 


1 It  is  assumed  that  such  searches  arc  short  enough  to  be  processed  by  the  contract 
processor  of  the  node  in  an  interrupt  mode,  as  a task  announcement  is  received  (i.e.,  they  do 
not  require  use  of  the  task  processor). 

2 All  task-dependent  procedures  must  bo  suppliod  by  the  user.  They  are  called  by  the 
contract  processor  to  perform  specific  functions.  The  complete  set  of  procedures  Is 
summarized  In  Section  6.8.  Many  of  the  procedures  have  default  definitions  In  CNET  so 
that  a user  need  not  specify  all  of  them  in  every  cose. 
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execution  of  the  announced  task).  The  node  then  stores  a temporary  structure  (called  a 
pseudo-contract)  In  Its  local  knowledge  base.  This  structure  contains  enough  Information  so 

that  processing  can  be  started  when  an  award  is  received.1  Finally,  a bid  is  transmitted  to 
the  manager. 

We  have  thus  far  discussed  the  straightforward  receipt  of  a task  announcement,  the 
selection  of  a task,  and  the  submission  of  a bid.  There  is,  however,  one  further  situation  with 
respect  to  this  process  that  must  be  addressed.  We  have  described  the  process  under  the 
assumption  that  a node  not  consider  submission  of  a bid  until  it  goes  idle.  This  strategy  can, 
however,  lead  to  difficulty.  For  instance,  a node  that  issues  a task  announcement  may  not 
receive  any  bids  for  one  of  two  reasons:  (i)  there  are  no  available  nodes,  as  may  occur  for 
example  in  the  N Quoens  problem;  or,  (ii)  no  node  has  the  necessary  data  to  execute  the 
task,  as  may  occur  in  the  OSS  application  if  the  eligibility  specification  is  too  stringent.  In 
the  first  case,  the  task  announcement  may  be  usefully  reissued  until  a bid  is  obtained  from 
an  idle  node.  This  approach  is,  however,  inappropriate  in  the  second  case;  therefore  a node 
requires  a way  of  determining  which  of  the  two  cases  caused  the  no-bids  situation. 

This  is  handled  in  the  contract  net  by  allowing  a node  to  note  in  the  bid  specification  of 
a task  announcement  that  it  wants  bids  of  the  form  / am  eligible  to  execute  this  task,  but  cannot 
do  so  because  I am  busy.  A node  receiving  such  a task  announcement  cannot  deal  with  it  in  the 
usual  way  (i.o.,  by  waiting  until  it  is  idlo  to  submit  a bid),  but  must  instead  respond 
immediately  (if  eligible)  with  a bid  of  the  above  form. 


6.7.2  Bid  Processing 

When  a bid  is  received  by  a node,  it  calls  a task-dependent  bid  ranking  procedure  to 
compare  the  new  bid  with  the  list  of  bids  thus  for  roceived  for  the  task  (the  active-bids 
discussed  earlier).  This  procoduro  must  indicate  that  the  new  bid  is  satisfactory  (i.e., 
warrants  on  immediate  award),  or  sort  the  new  bid  into  the  list  of  active  bids.  If  the 
satisfactory  value  is  returned,  then  the  contract  is  awarded  immediately  to  the  node  that  made 
the  new  bid.  Otherwise,  the  node  waits  until  the  expiration  time  has  passed  and  calls  a 
task-dependent  award  procedure  to  determine  the  appropriate  action  to  be  token. 

In  the  simplest  case,  the  node  awards  the  contract  to  the  node  that  made  the  best  bid. 
As  described  above,  however,  there  ore  other  possibilities  to  be  considered.  If  no  bids  have 
been  received  by  the  end  of  the  expiration  time,  then  the  normal  procedure  is  to  reissue  the 
task  announcement.  The  award  procedure,  however,  may  hove  the  node  alter  the  task 
announcement  before  reissuing  it  (to  loosen  up  the  eligibility  specification  for  < xample).  In 
general,  any  number  of  different  actions  are  possible,  including  the  award  of  the  contract  to 
multiple  bidders. 


1 This  structure  is  deleted  by  the  node  if  it  does  not  receive  an  award  for  the  contract. 
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6.7.3  Award  Processing 

An  announced  award  is  relatively  straightforward,  except  in  the  case  of  multiple 
awards,  where  a node  has  made  bids  on  several  contracts  and  has  been  awarded  more  than 
one.  In  this  cose,  the  node  initializes  the  necessary  contract  structures  and  moves  them  all 
to  the  ready  state,  in  order  of  receipt. 

A directed  award  is  somewhat  more  complex,  since  it  must  be  acknowledged.  The  node 
first  checks  the  eligibility  specification  of  the  award.  If  it  is  able  to  execute  the  contract, 
then  the  node  places  the  contract  in  the  ready  state  and  transmits  an  acceptance  to  the 
manager.  If  not,  it  calls  a task-dependent  refusal  procedure  to  generate  a refusal 

justification  and  then  transmits  a refusal  to  the  manager. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  scheduling  of  tasks  is  non-preemptive  in  the  task  processor 
of  a node;  that  is,  a low-priority  task  that  is  currently  executing  cannot  be  preempted  by  a 
high-priority  task  that  is  awarded  at  a later  time.  This  strategy  is  adequate  for  the  examples 
presented  in  the  dissertation  but  may  require  alteration  for  other  applications,  notably  those 
involving  time  deadlines  (see,  for  example  [Bowdon,  1972]). 


6.7.4  Acknowledgment  Processing 

Receipt  of  an  affirmative  acknowledgment  results  in  little  processing,  since  it  simply 
confirms  that  the  desired  node  has  agreed  to  commence  processing.  On  receipt  of  a negative 
acknowledgment,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manager  must  call  a task-dependent  refusal 
processing  procedure  to  examine  the  refusal  justification  and  take  an  appropriate  course  of 
action.  This  action  might  be  to  wait  and  try  again,  or  to  issue  a task  announcement  rather 
than  to  try  and  award  the  task  directly,  or  to  attempt  a directed  award  to  another  node. 


6.7.6  Report  Processing 

When  a manager  receives  a report  of  a subcontract  result,  it  conies  the  results  into 
the  results  slot  of  the  subcontract  from  which  they  were  obtained  (bound  to  the  name  of  the 
contractor  that  generated  them,  in  the  case  of  multiple  contractors)  and  calls  a task- 
dependent  report  acceptance  procedure  to  integrate  the  results  in  the  results  slot  of  the 
contract  that  generated  that  subcontract.  It  then  moves  the  contract  from  the  suspended 
state  to  the  ready  state  in  preparation  for  continuation  of  processing  (unless  the  contract  is 
already  in  the  ready  or  executing  stato). 

If  the  report  is  a final  report,  the  subcontract  is  removed  from  the  subcontract-list  slot 
of  the  contract  and  from  the  predecessors  and  successors  slots  of  other  subcontracts. 


' A manager  that  makes  a directed  award  notes  that  the  contractor  is  only  tentatively 
assigned  until  it  receives  an  acceptance. 
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6.7.6  Termination  Processing 

When  a node  receives  a termination  message,  it  stops  processing  on  the  named 
contract  and  moves  the  contract  to  the  terminated  state.  It  then  terminates  all  outstanding 
subcontracts  of  the  contract  (using  messages  If  necessary)  and  removes  them  from  the 
successors  slots  of  other  subcontracts. 

In  the  current  implementation,  a specified  number  of  contracts  ore  retained  in  the 
terminated  state.  After  this  state  is  full,  the  oldest  contracts  arc  discarded,  so  as  not  to 
saturate  the  storage  capabilities  of  a node.  In  a more  complex  implementation,  decisions 
might  be  made  about  integrating  selected  information  Iron  terminated  contracts,  about  to  be 
discarded,  into  the  local  knowledge  base  of  a node.  Wo  have  not  addressed  this  Issue. 


6.7.7  Node  Availability  Announcement  Processing 


When  a node  receives  a node  availability  announcement,  it  examines  the  eligibility 
specification  and  tries  to  match  the  criteria  for  a suitable  task  against  the  task  abstractions 
of  the  tasks  in  its  own  announced  state.  For  a task  whose  task  abstraction  matches  the 
criteria,  the  node  tries  to  match  the  eligibility  specification  of  the  task  against  the  node 
abstraction  of  the  node  availability  announcement.  If  the  node  that  issued  the  node 
availability  announcement  is  suitable  for  the  task,  then  a directed  award  is  transmitted  to  it. 


6.7.8  Request  Processing 

The  request  message  is  intended  to  allow  one  node  to  obtain  information  from  another 
without  the  overhead  of  contract  negotiation.  Such  messages  arc  designed  for  requests  that 
require  a trivial  amount  of  computation  and  their  contents  are  processed  in  an  interrupt  mode 
by  the  contract  processor  of  a node.  Requests  that  require  a nontrivial  amount  of 
computation  should  be  packaged  os  standard  contracts. 

The  contract  processor  searches  its  local  knowledge  base  for  the  desired  Information, 
packages  it  into  on  information  specification,  and  transmits  on  information  message  to  the 
requesting  node. 


6.7.9  Information  Message  Processing 

Upon  receipt  of  on  information  message,  a node  calls  a task-dependent  information 
acceptance  procedure  associated  with  the  contract  named  in  the  message.  This  procedure 
copies  the  information  specification  of  the  message  into  the  local  knowledge  base  as 
appropriate.  If  the  contract  named  in  the  message  does  not  belong  to  the  node  (as  will 
happen  when  the  information  message  is  being  used  for  transmission  of  unsolicited  data), 
then  the  node  uses  a default  procedure  to  process  the  message  (i.e.,  store  the  information  in 
the  local  knowledge  base).  More  complex  procedures  are  of  course  possible,  but  these  have 
not  been  implemented. 
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6.8  Task  Structure 

A task  structure  is  used  to  maintain  information  .specific  to  the  processing  of  a 
particular  task.  Each  type  of  task  has  an  associated  task-template  with  slots  corresponding 
to  the  roles  that  task-dependent  procedures  play  in  a contract  net.  These  roles  are 
summarized  in  Figure  6.8.  The  execution- procedure,  lor  example,  actually  processes  the  task. 
The  report-acceptance-procedure  integrates  the  results  of  a report  message  into  the  results 
slot  of  the  contract  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  task-template  slots  are  filled  in  with 
the  names  of  the  procedures  that  actually  fill  these  roles  for  tasks  of  the  associated  type. 

The  task  structure  itself  has  all  of  the  role  slots  and  values  of  its  associated  template 
plus  a specification  slot  that  contains  the  actual  description  of  the  task  (e.g.,  a partial 
board  for  tire  N Queens  problom). 


announcemont-ranking-procedure 

bid-construction-procedure 

bid-ranking-procedure 

award-procedure 

refusal-procedure 

refusal-processing-procedure 

report-acceptance-procedure 

termination-procedure 

information-acceptance-procedure 

execution-procedure 


Figure  6.8.  Task-Dependent  Procedures. 
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Chapter  7 

Summary  And  Conclusions 


The  movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  hitherto  been  a movement 
from  status  to  contract. 

- Sir  Henry  James  Sumner  Maine, 

Ancient  Law,  3rd  American  Ed.,  1873,  p.  165. 


7.1  Distributed  Problem  Solving 

Distributed  Problem  Solving  is  the  cooperative  solution  of  problems  by  a decentralized 
collection  of  loosely  coupled  knowledge-sources  or  KSs.  Decentralized  means  that  both 
control  and  data  are  logically,  and  sometimes  geographically,  distributed--there  is  neither 
global  control  nor  global  data  storage.  The  KSs  must  share  tasks  and  results— cooperate  to 
solve  problems.  Loosely  coupled  means  that  individual  KSs  spend  the  great  percentage  of  their 
time  in  computation  as  opposed  to  communication. 

We  have  emphasized  distributed  problem  solving,  as  opposed  to  distributed  processing, 
because  of  our  concern  with  the  higher  level  problem-solving  activity,  as  opposed  to  the 
lower  level  architectural  and  systems  concerns.  We  have  not  considered  the  design  of 
individual  processor  nodes,  nor  their  low-level  interconnection.  We  have  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  underlying  architecture  and  communications  system;  that  is,  a collection  of 
nodes  capable  of  executing  tasks,  together  with  o mechanism  for  reliable  transfer  of  bit 
streams  between  arbitrary  nodes.  In  the  terms  of  Section  1.2  we  have  focused  our  efforts 
at  the  problem-solving  level,  keeping  in  mind  the  constraints  imposed  both  by  decisions  made 
at  the  distributed-architecture  level  and  the  mechanisms  required  at  the  systems  level  to 
make  the  distributed  problem  solver  work.  The  discussion  has  therefore  been  phrased  in 
terms  of  the  familiar  problem-solving  vocabulary:  control  and  knowledge  organization. 

The  distributed  context  has,  however,  forced  us  to  pay  careful  attention  to 
communication --generally  not  a problem-solving  concern.  This  focus  has  been  necessary  both 
because  of  the  practical  importance  of  loose-coupling  and  because  there  is  neither  global 
control  nor  global  data  storage.  Communication  is  thus  the  only  way  to  coordinate  the  actions 
of  individual  nodes  and  to  integrate  the  results  that  they  achieve  during  the  execution  of 
tasks.  Communication— often  considered  to  be  a lower  level  systems  concern— is  therefore 
usefully  considered  at  the  problem-solving  level. 
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7.2  The  Contract  Net  Framework 

The  contract  net  framework  is  a set  of  design  specifications  for  distributed  problem 
solvers.  It  addresses  three  major  issues:  communications,  control,  and  knowledge 
organization.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  communications  and  control,  and  the  main  result  is  a 
high-level  problem-solving  protocol.  Only  those  aspects  of  knowledge  organization  that  are 
particular  to  the  distributed  context  and  support  of  the  problem-solving  protocol  are 
considered  in  detail. 


7.2.1  Summary 

All  interactions  between  nodes  in  a contract  net  are  governed  by  messages  of  the 
contract  net  protocol.  This  is  a problem-solving  protocol  for  communication  of  both  task- 
independent  and  task-dependent  information. 

Task-independent  information  is  essentially  control  information  and  is  encoded  directly 
In  the  protocol.  It  specifies  what  is  to  bo  done  with  the  task-dependent  information  in  the 
messages.  The  task-independent  information  in  a message  may  specify,  for  example,  that 
the  information  in  the  task-dependent  slots  describes  a task  to  be  executed  (called  a task- 
announcement),  or  the  results  of  the  execution  of  a task  (called  a report).  The  messages 
have  slots  for  task-dependent  information  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  intended  function 
of  the  message.  Tho  role  of  the  information  in  each  slot  is  defined  by  the  protocol--e.g.,  a 
task  announcement  has  slots  for  task-dependent  information  that  enables  a node  receiving 
the  message  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  able  to  execute  the  task  (called  an  eligibility 
specification),  to  rank  the  announced  task  relative  to  other  announced  tasks  (called  a task 
abstraction),  to  construct  an  appropriate  bid  on  the  task  (called  a bid  specification),  and  to 
know  the  time  period  during  which  the  announcement  is  valid  (called  an  expiration  time). 

The  task-dependent  information  in  the  slots  is  encoded  in  a common  internode 
language.  This  language  simplifies  the  entry  of  a new  node  into  the  net  because:  (t)  A node 
can  isolate  the  information  it  needs  to  begin  to  participate  in  the  actions  of  the  distributed 
problem  solver,  and  (ii)  a node  can  express  a reguest  for  the  transfer  of  required  task- 
dependent  information.  This  type  of  transfer  is  called  dynamic  distribution  of  knowledge. 

The  contract  net  protocol  helps  to  reduce  message  traffic  and  message  processing 
overhead--through  tho  use  of  eligibility  specifications,  task  abstractions,  and  bid 
specifications  In  task  announcements;  focused  addressing;  and  specialized  interactions  like 
directed  contracts  and  requests, 

A contract  negotiation  process  is  used  to  solve  the  connection  problem-- the  problem  of 
dynamically  connecting  nodes  that  have  tasks  to  be  executed  with  nodes  that  are  capable 
of  executing  those  tasks.  This  approach  is  especially  appropriate  for  a distributed  problem 
solver  In  that  It  requires  neither  global  control  nor  global  data  storage.  System  concurrency  is 
also  enhanced  because  both  managers  and  contractors  simultaneously  seek  each  other  out, 
finally  achieving  connections  by  mutual  selection. 

Contract  negotiation  enables  a range  of  invocation  styles.  The  full  announcement-bid- 
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award  sequence  enables  nondeterministic  invocation.  The  task  announcement  broadcast  is  a 
distributed  analog  of  the  PLANNER  goal  specification.  The  independence  and  anonymity  of 
KSs  are  maintained  because  individual  nodes  are  not  addressed  by  name  to  execute  a task 
but,  rather,  are  addressed  by  capability.  Focused  addressing  is  less  nondeterministic 
because  it  permits  a node  to  use  more  specific  knowledge  about  what  other  nodes  can 
assist  task  execution.  This  type  of  addressing  is  analogous  to  the  THUSE  construct  in 
PLANNER.  Finally,  directed  contracts  allow  more  efficient  operation  when  nondeterminism  is 
not  required  and  the  required  KS-invocation  sequence  for  a problem  is  well-understood. 

Each  node  in  a contract  net  thus  takes  on  one  of  two  roles  related  to  the  execution  of 
an  individual  task:  manager  or  contractor.  The  manager  is  responsible  for  monitoring  the 
execution  of  a task  and  processing  the  results  of  its  execution.  The  contractor  is 
responsible  for  the  actual  execution  of  the  task.  The  contract  links  between  nodes  assist  in 
coordination  of  KSs  (i.e.,  a manager  can  coordinate  the  actions  of  contractors  working  on 
related  subtasks).  They  also  permit  restart  at  any  level  but  the  top  level  in  the  case  of  node 
failure.  Hence,  shared  responsibility  for  tasks  enables  graceful  degradation  of  performance 
at  the  problem-solving  level. 


7.2.2  Suitable  Applications 

The  framework  is  particularly  well-matched  to  problems  that  use  a hierarchy  of  tasks 
and  levels  of  data  abstraction.  Any  heuristic  search  problem  is  an  example  of  the  former,  and 
applications  that  deal  with  sensed  data  (c.g.,  audio  or  video  signals)  are  examples  of  the 
latter.  The  manager-contractor  structure  provides  a natural  way  to  effect  hierarchical 
control  (in  the  distributed  case,  it's  actually  concurrent  hierarchical  control),  and  the 
managers  at  each  level  in  the  hierarchy  are  an  appropriate  place  for  data  integration  and 
abstraction.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  control  hierarchies  in  the  contract  net 
framework  are  not  simple  vertical  hierarchies  but  are  the  more  complex  generalized 
hierarchies  discussed  by  [Simon,  1969].  The  manager-contractor  links  are  not  the  only 
means  of  communication.  Nodes  arc  able  to  communicate  horizontally  with  related-contractors 
or  with  any  other  nodes  in  the  net,  as  we  saw  in  tne  DSS  example--where  classification 
contractors  were  able  to  communicate  directly  with  signal  contractors. 

The  announcement-bid-award  sequence  of  contract  negotiation  enables  more 
information  and  more  complex  information  to  be  transferred  in  both  directions  (between  caller 
and  respondent)  before  KS-invocation  occurs.  The  computation  devoted  to  the  selection 
process,  based  on  the  information  transfer  noted  above,  is  more  extensive  and  more  complex 
than  that  used  in  traditional  approaches,  and  is  local  in  the  sense  that  selection  is  associated 
with  and  specific  to  an  individual  KS  (rather  than  embodied  in,  say,  a global  evaluation 
function).  As  a result,  the  framework  is  most  useful  when  the  specific  KS  to  be  invoked  at 
any  time  is  not  known  a priori  and  when  specific  expertise  is  required  (e.g.,  the  signal  task  of 
the  DSS). 

It  also  follows  that  the  framework  is  primarily  applicable  to  domains  where  the  subtasks 
are  large  (in  the  loose-coupling  sense  defined  in  Chapter  2)  and  where  it  is  worthwhile  to 
expend  a potentially  nontrivial  amount  of  computation  and  communication  to  invoke  the  best 
KSs  for  each  subtask,  so  as  to  maintain  the  focus  of  the  problem  solver. 
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7.2.3  Programming  In  The  Framework 

A contract  net  system  like  CNET  supplies  the  necessary  task-independent  procedures 
to  use  the  framework,  and  the  applications  programmer  must  supply  the  task-dependent 
procedures.  Because  of  the  distributed  nature  of  the  problem  solver,  it  is  convenient  to  write 

these  procedures  in  a message-driven  style;1  that  is,  sensitive  to  the  receipt  of  messages  of 
the  contract  net  protocol.  Hence,  a task-dependent  procedure  is  needed  to  handle  the 
receipt  of  each  of  the  messages  of  the  protocol  that  is  actually  used  in  a particular 
application.  (In  Chapter  6 we  discussed  the  interface  between  the  task-independent 
message-processing  procedures  and  the  user-procedures.)  This  might  sound  like  a large 
number  of  procedures,  and  it  can  be.  Two  points  should  be  noted,  however.  First,  the  task- 
dependent  procedures  are  essentially  the  same  procedures  that  must  be  written  for  the 
uniprocessor  problem  solvor.  They  have  simply  been  made  explicit  in  the  contract  net 
framework.  In  any  problem  solver,  procedures  must  exist  to  select  appropriate  operators, 
deal  with  the  results  of  operator  application,  backtracking,  integration  of  the  results  from 
multiple  operators,  and  so  on.  The  contract  net  framework  enforces  a particular  structure  on 
the  code  that  must  be  written--a  structure  that  is  appropriate  for  the  distributed  processing 
environment.  Second,  as  noted  in  Section  6.7,  default  procedures  can  be  used  in  many 
cases. 


7.2.4  Limitations  And  Caveats 

There  are  of  course  a number  of  limitations  and  caveats  to  consider.  First,  much  of 
what  we  have  proposed  is  a framework  for  problem  solving  that  provides  some  ideas  about 
what  information  is  useful  and  how  that  information  can  be  organized.  There  is  still  a 
considerable  problem  involved  in  instantiating  the  framework  in  the  context  of  a specific  task 
domain.  Beyond  the  general  guidelines  offered  earlier,  it  is  not  obvious,  for  instance,  exactly 
what  information  should  be  in  a task  abstraction,  bid,  or  task  evaluation  procedure.  Vet  the 
successful  application  of  the  machinery  described  above  depends  strongly  on  the  choices 
made.  In  this  sense,  several  of  the  mechanisms  we  have  proposed  arc  similar  in  spirit  to  the 
concept  of  the  recommendation  list  in  PLANNER;  The  mechanism  provides  a site  for 
embedding  particular  types  of  task-dependent  information  (e.g.  an  eligibility  specification), 
but  does  not  specify,  for  a particular  problem,  the  content,  nor  how  to  instantiate  it  in  a 
particular  domain.  The  utility  of  such  mechanisms  lies  in  their  ability  to  help  a user  structure 
and  understand  a problem;  We  tread  the  traditional  thin  line  between  too  much  generality 
that  provides  too  little  guidance,  and  too  much  structure  that  overly  constrains  the  user's 
options. 

We  have  also  not  dealt  with  problems  arising  from  partial  information  and  conflicting 
views  of  the  problem  that  may  be  held  by  individual  nodes  in  the  distributed  problem  solver 
(see.  for  example  [Lesser,  1978]  for  a preliminary  discussion).  Wc  have  taken  the  point  of 
view  that  problems  of  communications,  control,  and  knowledge  organization  need  to  be 
attacked  first  in  order  to  establish  a suitable  base  from  which  to  attack  these  problems. 


1 This  style  of  programming  has  been  suggested  by  several  authors,  including  [Hewitt, 
1977a]  and  [Feldman,  1977] 
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An  important  caveat  in  considering  use  of  the  contract  net  framework,  which  has  been 
touched  on  earlier,  is  that  the  kernel-sizes  of  the  tasks  must  be  large  enough  to  justify  the 
effort  expended  in  distributing  them.  It  is  apparent,  for  Instance,  that  the  communication 
involved  in  task  announcements,  bids,  awards,  etc.,  and  the  computation  involved  in  the 
deliberation  phase  (the  task  and  bid  evaluations)  may  add  up  to  a substantial  amount  of 
overhead.  It  would  make  little  sense  to  go  through  an  extended  mutual  selection  process  to 
get  some  simple  arithmetic  done  or  to  do  a simple  database  access.  While  we  discussed 
earlier  how  the  full  protocol  can  be  abbreviated  to  on  appropriately  terse  degree  of 
interchange  (e.g.,  directed  contacts  and  the  request-response  mechanism),  many  other 
systems  are  already  capable  of  supporting  this  variety  of  behavior.  The  interesting 
contribution  of  our  framework  lies  in  applications  to  problems  where  the  more  complex 
interchange  provides  an  efficient  and  effective  basis  for  problem  solving. 


7.2.5  Future  Perspective 

The  contract  net  framework  must  be  tested  in  a wide  variety  of  task  domains  before 
its  ultimate  utility  can  be  assessed.  Analyses  of  message  traffic  and  processing  time  should 
give  indications  as  to  the  utility  of  abstractions  in  messages,  the  utility  of  focused 
addressing,  and  the  utility  of  directed  contracts.  It  is  also  necessary  to  study  the 
difficulties  involved  in  writing  programs  that  operate  in  the  distributed  environment.  Better 
guidelines  must  be  developed  for  the  selection  of  suitable  task  domains  and  the  selection  of 
suitable  task  partitionings.  We  intend  to  carry  out  these  experiments  using  CNET  (see 
Appendix  C)  as  a testbed  for  our  ideas. 

7.3  What  Have  We  Learned  About  Problem  Solving? 

We  originally  set  out  to  develop  a framework  for  problem  solving  in  a distributed 
processing  environment.  To  this  end  we  developed  a task-independent  problem-solving 
protocol  (the  contract  net  protocol),  a task-dependent  common  internode  language,  control 
based  on  contract  negotiation  as  a way  of  handling  task  distribution,  and  an  associated 
knowledge  organization. 

We  can  now  ask  what  aspects  of  the  resultant  framework  may  also  be  useful  for 
problem  solving  in  general.  One  aspect  is  mutual  selection.  The  problem  of  task  distribution 
can  be  phrased  as  one  of  connecting  tasks  to  be  executed  with  KSs  appropriate  for  their 
execution.  In  most  current  /II  problem  solvers  (and  in  most  of  computer  science,  for  that 
matter),  the  connection  is  effected  with  a limited,  one-way  transfer  of  information  (e.g.,  a 
pattern  transferred  from  the  caller  to  the  respondent).  In  the  contract  net  view,  by 
contrast,  the  transfer  is  two-way,  and  the  information  is  not  so  strictly  limited  (e.g.,  to  a 
name  or  a pattern).  In  addition,  information  about  the  complete  collection  of  candidate  KSs  is 
available  before  final  selection  Is  made.  The  resuii  is  that  tasks  and  KSs  can  be  selected 
with  more  care  than  has  previously  been  possible. 

A second  aspect  is  simultaneous  use  of  task-centered  and  KS-centered  knowledge.  In 
a sense  this  is  mcta-knowkdge,  closely  related  to  the  meta-rules  of  [Davis,  1976].  The 
perspective  here  is  somewhat  broader,  however.  Meta-rules  are  expressions  of  what  we 
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called  task-centered  knowledge--knowledge  about  which  KS  to  invoke  when  a variety  of  KSs 
is  available.  In  the  contract  net  view,  we  have  made  use  of  a complementary  kind  of 
knowledge--KS-centered  knowledge,  or  knowledge  about  which  task  to  execute  when  a 
variety  of  tasks  is  available.  The  contract  net  appears  to  be  the  first  use  of  both  kinds  of 
knowledge  at  the  same  time. 

A central  observation  of  this  work  is  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  connecting  tasks 
to  be  executed  with  KSs  suitable  for  their  execution.  The  key  concept  is  connection.  In  the 
traditional  view,  this  problem  has  generally  been  seen  as  a one-way  connection.  Either  the 
control  resides  mainly  with  the  tasks  (through  a central  task  generator  and  controller)  or  It 
resides  mainly  with  the  KSs.  The  key  point  here  is  that  the  control  can  be  shared  by  both; 
that  is,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  mutual  or  two-way  selection,  not  one-way  selection. 
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Measures  of  the  speedup  that  can  be  expected  from  the  application  of  a distributed 

processor1  to  search  problems  that  involve  regular  trees  are  presented,  the  effect  of 
coupling  on  speedup  is  considered,  and  bounds  on  the  number  of  processors  that  are 
required  are  discussed. 

The  results  in  this  appendix  have  been  verified  by  simulation  using  CNET  (described  in 
Appendix  C). 


A.1  Searching  Regular  Trees:  Speedup 

In  order  to  obtain  simple  measures  for  speedup,  consider  the  search  of  a regular  tree, 
as  shown  in  Figure  A.1. 

The  total  number  of  nodes,  n,  in  a tree  structure  with  depth  A and  branching  factor  b is 

« - 0>d+’  - l)l(b  - 1)  (1) 

A > 0,  else  n - 1. 


The  number  of  tip  nodes,  n,,  in  such  a tree  is 

n,  -6d  . (2) 

Other  expressions  of  interest  for  regular  trees  are  the  following  (following  [Simon, 
1976]).  First,  for  b » A,  n approaches  n,  from  above—almost  all  nodes  are  tip  nodes  in  trees 
with  large  branching  factors.  Second,  in  trees  with  only  one  tip  node  that  corresponds  to  a 
goal  node,  an  average  of  n/2  nodes  will  be  visited  before  the  goal  node  is  found,  in  the 
absence  of  other  information.  This  Is  achieved  with  a depth-first  search  to  depth  A.  A 
breadth-first  search  will  visit  an  average  of  n - ba/2  nodes  before  reaching  the  goal  node. 

The  time  required  for  the  search  is  the  most  appropriate  measure  of  performance  for  a 
multiprocessor.  The  traditional  uniprocessor  measure  of  number  of  nodes  examined  is  still  a 
valid  measure  of  the  power  of  the  search  strategy,  but  is  insufficient  to  capture  the  effect 
of  multiple  processors. 


1 Hereafter,  the  distributed  processor  will  be  referred  to  as  a multiprocessor,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity. 
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1 2 ...  b 

Figure  A.1.  A Regular  Tree 

We  make  the  following  simplifying  assumptions  in  the  analysis: 

1 )  The  basic  task  for  an  individual  processor  is  the  generation  of  a successor  (of 
a node)  in  the  search  tree. 


2)  Any  task  requires  the  same  processing  time. 

3)  Enough  processors  exist  so  that  a task  can  be  commenced  by  one  processor 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  generated  by  another.1 

4)  The  distribution  of  tasks  to  processors  and  the  reports  of  results  take  a 
negligible  amount  of  time  compared  to  the  processing  time  for  tasks. 

6)  Distribution  of  a task  to  another  processor  can  be  carried  out  concurrently 


1 This  is,  of  course,  unrealistic,  in  any  practical  case,  but  the  intent  here  Is  simply  to 
bound  the  search  timo,  and  the  assumption  is  a useful  simplification  device. 
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with  execution  of  another  task  (i.e.,  a processor  can  distribute  one  successor 
node  to  another  processor  while  it  is  generating  a second  successor  node). 

6)  The  search  terminates  when  a single  goal  node  has  been  reached. 


A.1.1  Uniprocessor  Search 

The  search  time  divides  into  two  components:  the  time  to  expand  a node,  fe,  (i.e.,  the 
time  required  to  generate  all  successor  nodes  of  a node),  and  the  time  to  select  a new  node 
for  expansion,  ty 

The  time  to  expand  a node  can  be  rewritten  in  terms  of  the  time  required  to  generate  a 
single  successor  node,  fg,  as  follows, 

f.  ■ b-t B • O) 

A. 1.1.1  Minimum  Time 

The  minimum  time  to  find  one  goal  node  in  regular  tree  will  occur  if  the  tree  is  being 
searched  in  a depth-first  fashion  and  the  search  strategy  is  so  good  that  no  false  paths  are 

explored.  Under  this  assumption,  the  search  time,  is 

Cn  - ((d  - D-b  + n-t0  + (d  - IX,  . (4) 

Further  assumptions  here  are  that  a node  is  completely  expanded  (i.e.,  all  successor 
nodes  are  generated)  before  a new  node  Is  selected  for  expansion  (as  described  by 
[Nilsson,  1971])  and  that  the  goal  node  can  be  recognized  os  soon  os  it  is  generated. 

One  could  consider  search  strategics  where  only  some  of  the  successors  of  a node  are 
generated  before  a new  node  is  selected  for  expansion  (see,  for  example  [Kowalski, 
1970]).  In  the  limiting  case,  the  time  could  be  computed  that  would  be  required  to  reach  the 
goal  node  using  a search  strategy  where  a successor  node  is  itself  expanded  immediately 
upon  generation.  This  is  a pure  depth-first  strategy  and  there  is  no  time  required  for 
selection.  While  it  is  overly  optimistic  in  most  cases,  it  does  result  in  a smaller  search  time  In 

this  case,  say,  given  by, 

Cnp- <*) 

A.1.1. 2 Maximum  Time 

This  time,  results  from  a search  strategy  that  is  so  bad  that  exhaustive  search  of 
the  tree  must  be  performed  before  the  goal  node  is  found.  In  this  case,  the  search  time, 

Cx.  ^ 


Cx  “ (*  - 0’t9  + (n  - I - n,  )*f,  . 


(6) 
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Note  that  this  is  the  same  search  time  that  would  result  if  exhaustive  search  were 
required  for  any  reason,  as,  for  example,  if  the  problem  were  to  find  all  goal  nodes  (ignoring 
the  fact  that  t%  would  likely  be  minimal  in  this  case,  in  that  it  would  generally  make  no 

difference  how  nodes  were  selected  for  expansion).1 


A. 1.2  Multiprocessor  Search 

The  search  strategy  is  that  presonted  in  Section  3.1.1,  namely,  that  a node  Is 
distributed  for  expansion  by  another  processor  as  soon  os  it  is  generated;  there  is  thus  no 
time  required  for  selection  of  nodes  and  the  search  time  depends  on  the  time  to  generate  a 
successor  node,  which  we  assume  is  still  fg,  and  the  time  to  distribute  a node  to  another 
processor,  tc.  We  assume,  in  the  following,  that  the  tc  cost  must  be  incurred  any  time  the 
expansion  of  a node  is  started  by  a processor,  even  if  the  node  was  generated  by  that 
processor.  This  would  be  the  cose,  for  example,  if  a central  task  repository  were  used  In  the 
multiprocessor,  it  leads  to  a somewhat  pessimistic  estimate  for  search  time  (and  therefore 
speedup)  but  simplifies  the  analysis  considerably.  We  will  later  consider  the  effect  of 
dropping  this  assumption. 


A.1.2.1  Minimum  Time 

The  minimum  time  for  a multiprocessor  to  find  a single  node  in  a regular  tree,  f£ln,  is 

Cn  - d-‘9  * (d  - n-te  . (7) 

If  tc  is  minimal  compared  to  tg,  then  the  multiprocessor  requires  the  same  minimum  time 
as  a uniprocessor  that  uses  o pure  depth-first  search  strategy. 


A.1.2.2  Maximum  Time 

The  maximum  time,  Is  given  by 

C»*  ■ d‘b"'9  *(d-  • W 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  time  required  to  expand  the  nodes  that  border  the  tree  on  one  side. 
(The  reader  may  wish  to  refer  bock  to  Section  3.1.1  (in  which  fc  - 0 was  assumed)  to  verify 

this  equation.) 


1 The  estimate  of  (6)  is  slightly  pessimistic  In  that  we  have  assumed  that  the  time  tt  la 
always  required  for  selection  of  a node  for  expansion,  even  for  the  lost  node  at  a particular 
depth.  We  could  correct  this  by  subtracting  a further  (6d' 1 - l)l(h  - I)  from  the  term  multiplied 
by  r,  in  (6).  We  could  also  consider  variable  tv  but  this  seems  like  an  unnecessary  flourish  for 
the  level  of  analysis  considered  here. 
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A.  1.3  Compositions  Of  Regular  Trees 

Derivations  of  search  times  con  readily  be  extended  to  compositions  of  regular  trees. 
Consider,  for  example,  a tree  of  depth  d that  is  made  up  of  a regular  tree  of  depth  d,  (rf,  < d) 
and  branching  factor  by,  in  which  each  of  the  tip  nodes  Is  extended  by  another  regular  tree 
of  depth  d2  (where  dy  + d2  - d),  with  branching  factor  b2.  In  this  case,  the  minimum 
multiprocessor  search  time  is  the  some  as  in  (7),  and  the  maximum  search  time  is  given  by 
the  summation  of  the  maximum  time  for  the  regular  tree  of  depth  dy  and  the  maximum  time  for 
one  of  the  regular  trees  of  depth  d2\  that  is, 

Cax  * rfi'Mg  + (d\  - /Me  + d2-b2-t9  + (d2  - l)'tc  . (9) 

The  search  times  for  uniprocessors  can  be  derived  in  the  same  way  and  are  given 
below. 

Co  - ((<ly  - /Mi  ♦ /Mg  + (dy  - l)-tt  + ((d2  - 1H2  + + (d2  - /M.  • (10) 

ttnp  - <Mg  • (W 

Cx  “ (ni  - O’t g + (n,  - / - n1ft  + (n2  - /Mg  + (n2  - l - n2A  )‘tt  . (12) 

Therefore,  although  we  will  only  explicitly  consider  regular  trees  in  the  remaining 

analysis,  the  results  are  easily  extended  to  a more  general  class  of  trees--those  which  are 
compositions  of  regular  trees. 

A.1.4  Speedup 

The  speedup  obtainable  from  the  application  of  a multiprocessor  to  the  search  of  a 
regular  treo,  S,  is  given  by 

S - tultm  . (IS) 

The  speedup  obtainable  from  the  use  of  a multiprocessor  in  searching  a regular  tree 
depends  on  the  amount  of  search  that  is  actually  carried  out.  The  speedup  for  minimum 
search,  Smln,  is  unity  at  best  (if  pure  depth-first  search  is  used  by  the  uniprocessor)  and  will 
be  less  due  to  communications  overhead  in  the  multiprocessor.  The  speedup  for  exhaustive, 
or  maximum,  search,  is  given  by  the  following, 

Smaxe  " «n  ~ /Mg  + (n  - / - n,M,  )/(d'Hg  + (d  - lhtc  ) . (14) 

Note  that  5^,,  is  not  the  maximum  attainable  speedup  for  a regular  tree.  It  is,  however,  a 
convenient  measure  for  comparison.  In  Section  we  will  derive  the  address  of  the  tip  node 
for  which  the  maximum  speedup  is  attained. 


Note  also  that  as  the  selectivity  of  the  search  strategy  is  augmented,  thus  diminishing 
the  need  for  exhaustive  search,  the  advantage  of  concurrent  computation  is  also  diminished. 
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In  order  to  draw  some  simple  conclusions  from  the  Smaxe  equation,  we  will  assume  that 
tt  « t9  . Under  this  assumption, 

S^x.  * <n  - n-t9  l(d-b-t9  + (d  - l)-te  ) (19) 

^maxe  * <n  ' »l(d‘b  + (A  - I)-(te  //fl  ))  . (16) 

tc  lt9  is  a measure  of  the  coupling  between  processor  nodes  for  the  distributed  search 
problem.  We  will  call  this  ratio  the  proccssor-coupling-factor,  Cp.  Note  that  Cp  depends  on  both 
the  characteristics  of  the  task  and  the  characteristics  of  the  multiprocessor.  It  Is  thus  not 
the  same  as  the  task-coupling-factor,  Ct,  of  Section  2.2.3.  Thus,  rewriting  the  equation  for 

Smaxe*  we  have 

Smaxe  * - ^<d'b  + <d  - ^*CP  > • (J7> 

Figure  A.2  shows  the  variation  in  5maxe  as  a function  of  Cp  for  a regular  tree  of 

branching  factor  2 and  depth  10.  The  cost  of  a mismatch  between  the  task  kernel-size  and 

the  communications  characteristics  of  the  multiprocessor  is  again  apparent.  The 
interpretation  here  is  Identical  to  that  presented  in  Section  2.2.3;  that  is,  that  loose-coupling 
must  be  ensured  by  a proper  match  of  task  kernel-size  to  multiprocessor  communications 
characteristics  if  a significant  speedup  is  to  be  achieved  through  use  of  a distributed 
approach. 

Figure  A.3  shows  the  maximum  speedups  attainable  for  exhaustive  search  of  three 
regular  trees,  of  branching  factor  2,  ?,  and  6,  as  a function  of  depth,  under  the  assumption 
that  Cp  - 0.  Also  shown  is  a more  realistic  version  of  Smln,  obtained  by  comparing  the  minimum 

time  for  a multiprocessor  to  search  a regular  tree,  rJJJln,  with  the  minimum  time  required  for  a 
uniprocessor,  i£)ri,  assuming  that  all  successors  of  a node  must  be  generated  before  a new 
node  can  be  salected  for  expansion.  It  is  given  by  the  following  (including  Cp), 


Smln  * ((d  - D'b  * Mrf  ♦ (A  - /KP  ) . 


(IS) 
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A.2  Searching  Regular  Trees:  Processor  Requirement 

We  consider  the  number  of  processors  required  in  a multiprocessor  to  obtain  a speedup 
for  the  search  of  a regular  tree.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  the  exhaustive  search  case  and 
derive  simple  lower  and  upper  bounds.  We  further  assume  that  tc  - 0,  and  that  fg  - 1. 

As  a lower  bound  we  make  on  area  approximation:  We  know  that  a uniprocessor  requires 
time  units  to  perform  an  exhaustive  search  of  a regular  tree.  This  can  be  considered  as 
the  area  of  a rectangle  that  represents  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  to  execute 
the  search.  Now,  a multiprocessor  requires  time  units  for  the  same  search.  This  can  be 
thought  to  represent  the  dimension  of  one  side  of  the  rectangle.  The  required  number  of 
processors,  Pmax,  forms  the  other  dimension  of  the  rectangle,  under  the  assumption  that  ail 
processors  ore  fully  utilized  throughout  the  period  of  the  computation.  Thus, 

P rmx  “ ^maxe  • (19) 

This  assumption,  however,  leads  to  an  overly  optimistic  estimate  (i.e.,  underestimate) 
for  Pmax,  since  very  few  processors  are  in  use  near  the  beginning  of  the  search.  It  is 
certainly  a lower  bound,  however,  and  is  intuitively  reasonable.  The  equation  simply  states 
that  we  must  have  (at  least)  x processors  to  achieve  a speedup  of  x. 

In  order  to  improve  our  estimate,  let  us  consider  the  rate  at  which  processors  are 
pressed  into  service  as  the  search  continues.  The  number  of  new  tasks  generated  at  each 
successive  time  unit  in  the  search  of  a tree  of  infinite  depth  and  branching  factor  b is  given 
by  the  following  summation, 


P‘-  ( P'. i + P'-2  ♦ •••  + P'- b ) • (20) 

j - ... 

p'r  i < ~l- 

p\  P'o  - /• 

This  corresponds  to  a generalized  Fibonacci  series  (see,  for  example,  [Vilenkin, 
1971])  of  order  b and  gives  us  the  number  of  processors  required  for  the  search  at  each 
instant  of  time,  assuming  that  the  treo  is  of  infinito  depth  (the  superscript  is  used  to 
indicate  that  the  scries  Is  written  for  a tree  of  infinite  depth).  To  account  for  the  finite 
depth  of  the  trees  of  interest,  however,  the  equation  must  be  modified.  The  modification  i» 
straightforward  once  we  observe  that  each  time  a processor  reaches  a tip  node  in  the  tree, 
the  effect  is  to  prune  a subtree  from  the  infinite  tree.  Thi-  uning  begins  after  d time  units. 
We  can  account  for  the  pruning  of  these  subtrees  by  subtracting  Fibonacci  series,  that  start 
at  times  when  processors  reach  tip  nodes,  from  the  original  scries.  The  number  of  series  to 
be  subtracted  at  each  timo  instant  corresponds  to  the  number  of  tip  nodes  reached  at  that 
time  instant.  The  number  of  tip  nodes  reached  at  each  instant  of  time  (starting  at  the  d,h  time 
instant,  when  the  first  tip  node  Is  reached,  to  the  b’dxh  time  instant,  when  the  search  Is 
completed)  is  given  by, 

- CJd.)-d)  (21) 

j - rf,  d*l,  d+2, ....  b'd. 
kt-  0,  j < d.  j > b'd. 
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where  Cm(n,  k)  is  the  coefficient  in  the  n’h  row  and  the  column  of  the  generalized  Pascal's 
triangle  of  order  m (sometimes  called  the  m-arithmetic  triangle)  [Vilenkin,  1971]  (where  the 
initial  row  and  column  both  have  index  0).  In  general,  the  CJn,  k)  of  a generalized  Pascal's 
triangle  obey  the  equation 


CJn,  k)  - CJn-1.  k)  + Cjn-l,  k-1)  + ...  + CJn-l,  k-m+1)  . (22) 

0 £ k < n-(m-l),  n i 0. 

CJO,  0)  - 1. 

CJ1,  k)  » 1,  Osks  m-1. 

CJI,  k)-0.  kim. 

Thus  the  actual  number  of  processors  required,  P t , is  given  by 

P \ “ P\  ~ * ^d+1*^V(d+1)  " — " ^b.d*^V(b.d)  • * (23) 

j - 0,1,2 b-d. 

And  an  upper  bound  on  the  number  of  processors  required  is  given  by 

p mo*  - MAX(P> ) (24) 

0 < j < b'd. 

This  estimate  of  the  required  number  of  processors  is  an  upper  bound  because  of  the 
assumption  that  nodes  cannot  be  queued  for  later  expansion,  but  instead  have  to  be 
expanded  os  soon  as  they  ore  generated.  This  is  not  generally  required,  the  result  of  lower 
demand  for  processors  as  the  search  nears  termination. 

Figure  A. 4 shows  the  two  bounds  for  the  required  number  of  processors  for  exhaustive 
search  of  the  same  three  trees  as  used  in  Figure  A.3.  Also  shown  is  the  actual  number  of 
processors  required  to  achieve  the  maximum  exhaustive  search  speedups  (as  determined  by 
simulation). 

Figure  A. 5 shows  the  normalized  speedup  for  a tree  of  branching  factor  3 and  depth  6 
as  the  number  of  available  processors  is  varied.  It  is  apparent  that  many  processors  are 
required  to  achieve  the  last  epsilon  of  speedup.  Also  shown  in  the  figure  is  the  efficiency,  £, 
for  the  search,  where 

£ - SIP  . (25) 

and  P is  the  number  of  processors  involved  in  the  search.  This  is  a conservative  estimate  of 
efficiency,  in  that  processors  that  stand  idle  at  the  beginning  of  the  search  are  included  in 
P.  These  processors  might  be  applied  to  another  top-level  problem  during  this  time  in  a 
general-purpose  multiprocessor. 
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We  noted  earlier  that  our  speedup  estimates  for  multiprocessor  search  are  slightly 
pessimistic,  because  of  our  assumption  that  the  cost  tc  is  always  incurred  when  a processor 
acquires  a node  for  expansion.  In  Figure  A. 6,  we  consider  the  effects  of  dropping  this 
assumption.  The  figure  compares  the  possible  speedups  for  varying  numbers  of  processors  on 
a tree  of  depth  6 and  branching  factor  3 for  both  the  global  queuing  of  nodes  to  be 
expanded  and  the  local  queuing  of  such  nodes.  In  a local  queuing  strategy,  a processor  only 
acquires  a node  from  another  processor  when  it  has  none  of  its  own  to  expand;  that  is,  as  a 
processor  generates  new  nodes,  it  queues  them  locally  for  expansion  and  processes  them 
alone  as  soon  as  it  can.  Processors  that  are  idle  and  have  no  nodes  queued  for  expansion 
must  still  acquire  them  from  other  processors  (using,  for  example,  the  contract  negotiation 
approach  described  in  Section  4.1.2),  at  a cost  of  tc. 

Local  queuing  strategies  are  useful  when  the  processor-coupling-factor,  Cp  , is  high.  In 
Figure  A. 6,  Cp  » I.  We  see  a small  improvement  for  local  queuing  in  each  case. 

For  further  comparison,  two  local  strategies  have  been  used  for  the  figure:  local 
breadth-first  and  local  depth-first  (refer  back  to  Section  3.1.1  for  a description  of  these 
strategies).  We  see  that  a breadth-first  strategy  leads  to  slightly  larger  speedups  than  does 
a depth-first  strategy,  mainly  because  tasks  get  distributed  to  idle  processors  earlier  in  the 
search. 


A. 3 The  Maximum  Speedup 

We  now  derive  the  address  of  the  tip  node  at  which  the  maximum  speedup  is  attained. 
As  in  the  previous  section,  we  will  assume  that  Cp  - 0,  tc  - 0,  and  rg  ■=  I. 

We  can  write  the  address  of  a tip  node,  ak  , as  follows 


ak-  xk+  n, 


(26) 


0 < k < nt . 

xk  is  the  index  of  the  tip  node,  0 s xk  < . ak  is  also  the  number  of  time  units  required  by  a 

uniprocessor  to  reach  the  tip  node  with  that  address,  using  a breadth-first  search  algorithm, 
under  the  above  assumptions. 

The  number  of  time  units  required  by  a multiprocessor  to  reach  the  node  with  address 
ak  is  given  by 

X - 2b‘  (27) 

where  bt  * {0,/},  0 <j<  d-l  are  the  values  of  the  bits  in  the  binary  representation  of  the 
index,  xk  . 

Hence,  the  address  of  the  node  for  which  the  maximum  speedup  is  attained,  asmax  , is 
given  by 

<W  MAX(aJyk)  (23) 


which  is  also  the  maximum  speedup  for  the  tree,  Sm3X  , under  the  simplifying  assumptions. 
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Figure  A. 6.  The  Effect  Of  Local  And  Global  Queuing  Strategies  On  Speedup  (C.  -7). 
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Appendix  B 
Speculative  Examples 

We  discuss  here  seveial  other  possible  applications  of  the  contract  net  framework.  The 
examples  demonstrate  the  implementation  of  well-known  Al  problem-solving  techniques  in 
the  framework.  The  aim  of  adopting  a distributed  approach  In  these  examples  is  to  increase 
problem-solving  speed.  The  issues  are:  (i)  how  is  distribution  to  be  done;  and  («)  how  is  the 
framework  useful? 


B.1  GPS 

The  General  Problem  Solver,  or  GPS  [Ernst,  1969]  uses  a problem-solving  technique 
called  means-ends  analysis  to  solve  a wide  variety  of  problems.  At  each  stage  of  the  problem- 
solving activity,  a difference  between  the  current  state  and  the  goal  state  is  computed,  and 
an  operator  Is  selected  to  reduce  the  difference. 

In  a contract  net  implementation,  one  operator  is  placed  in  each  processor  node.  The 
search  starts  at  one  top-level  node,  as  in  the  N Queens  problem.  This  node  computes  a 
difference  between  the  initial  state  and  the  goal  state  and  attempts  to  find  another  node  to 
reduce  the  difference.  It  transmits  a task  announcement  in  which  the  eligibility  specification 
is  the  computed  difference.  Other  nodes  receive  this  announcement  and  determine  their 
applicability  by  comparing  the  advertised  difference  with  their  own  preconditions.  They 
return  bids  that  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  can  reduce  the  difference.  The  top-level 
node  then  awards  contracts  to  several  of  the  bidders  who  concurrently  attempt  to  reduce 
the  difference.  The  award  for  the  task  contains  the  descriptions  of  the  initial  state  and  the 
goal  state. 

This  process  is  recursive,  as  nodes  are  forced  to  call  in  different  nodes  as 
subcontractors  to  assist  in  reducing  differences.  A node  may  at  any  time  compute  a number 
of  differences  between  the  current  state  and  the  goal  state.  It  attempts  to  reduce  these 
differences  concurrently  by  making  task  announcements  for  different  contracts. 

The  contract  net  framework  is  useful  for  connecting  nodes  with  differences  to  be 
reduced  and  nodes  that  ore  capable  of  reducing  those  differences.  The  negotiation  process 
also  enables  an  extension  in  capability  over  the  original  GPS.  In  the  original,  only  differences 
between  two  states  were  ordered.  (The  most  difficult  difference  was  chosen  to  be  reduced 
first.)  In  a contract  net  implementation,  operators  for  reducing  differences  can  be  similarly 
ordered  by  a manager  upon  receipt  of  bids.  This  enables  more  effective  utilization  of 
resources. 
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B.2  STRIPS  And  ABSTRIPS 

STRIPS  is  a robot  problem  solver  that  uses  means-ends  analysis  to  enable  a robot  to 
navigate  and  rearrange  objects  in  a simple  world  of  rooms,  doors,  and  boxes  [Fikes,  1971]. 
In  STRIPS  a resolution  theorem-prover  is  used  to  extract  differences.  The  contract  net 
Implementation  is  similar  to  that  used  for  GPS.  One  or  more  operators  are  placed  in  each 
processor  node.  In  this  case,  however,  we  assume  that  the  task  of  computing  a difference 
Is  large  enough  so  that  it  too  should  be  distributed.  Therefore  theorem-provers  are  only 
placed  in  some  of  the  nodes.  The  task  of  reducing  a difference  is  distributed  as  In  the 
previous  example.  For  the  task  of  computing  a difference,  the  task  announcement  Includes, 
as  a task  abstraction,  brief  descriptions  of  the  two  states  between  which  the  difference  is 
to  be  computed. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  contract  net  framework  is  useful  for  connecting  nodes  with 
differences  to  be  reduced  and  nodes  capable  of  reducing  those  differences.  For  STRIPS, 
however,  the  framework  is  also  useful  for  connecting  nodes  with  differences  to  be  computed 
and  nodes  capable  of  computing  those  differences. 


STRIPS  has  been  augmented  with  a MACROP  facility  for  storing  useful  operator 
sequences  [Fikes,  1972].  In  a contract  net  implementation,  MACROPS  are  stored  in 
individual  nodes  that  can  participate  in  the  negotiation  like  any  other  node.  When  they  are 
applicable,  of  course,  their  bids  will  be  more  attractive  than  those  of  nodes  that  possess 
only  single  operators,  because  they  can  reduce  larger  differences. 

ABSTRIPS  [Sacerdoti,  1974]  is  a system  constructed  on  top  of  the  original  STRIPS  to 
perform  hierarchical  planning.  The  STRIPS  operator  preconditions  (the  add  lists  and  delete  lists) 
are  rewritten  to  impose  a hierarchical  relationship  on  them.  The  most  important  of  the 
elements  of  these  lists  arc  collected  in  the  highest  level  abstraction  space;  the  next  most 
important,  in  a second  abstraction  space;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  ground  space.  ABSTRIPS 
then  pushes  forward  an  end-to-end  search  in  each  abstraction  space  before  moving  down  to 
the  next  level  in  the  hierarchy  of  spaces  and  pushing  forward  again,  using  the  search  from 
the  higher  levels  as  a skeleton  plan.  When  a plan  fails  in  a particular  abstraction  space, 
control  is  returned  to  the  next  higher  level  space,  the  node  that  caused  the  failure  is 
removed  from  consideration,  and  the  search  to  the  goal  in  that  space  is  redone. 


In  a contract  net  implementation,  some  nodes  can  be  used  to  check  the  viability  of 
plans  developed  in  the  highest  level  abstraction  space,  while  that  plan  is  still  being  developed-, 
that  is,  as  operators  are  selected  in  the  highest  level  space,  nodes  con  be  allocated  to 
check  their  application  in  successively  lower  level  spaces  while  other  nodes  proceed  with 
the  highest  level  search.  Thus  the  scorch  proceeds  in  two  dimensions  simultaneously:  end- 
to-end  in  any  particular  abstraction  space  with  vertical  checking  in  successively  lower  level 
abstraction  spaces.  This  further  reduces  backtracking  by  noticing  failures  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


Some  of  the  ideas  here  are  quite  similar  to  those  used  by  [Sacerdoti,  1975]  in  the 
NOAH  system.  Sacerdoti  uses  a procedural  net  of  states  in  a distributed  world  model.  A contract 
net  as  described  here  can  be  viewed  as  on  extension  of  those  ideas  to  the  distributed 
processing  environment,  in  which  nodes  in  the  net  have  their  own  processing  capabilities. 
Contract  negotiation,  in  this  view,  is  simply  a way  of  connecting  the  nodes. 
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B.3  MYCIN-like  Rule-Based  System 

MYCIN  is  a rule-based  system  that  assists  physicians  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
blood  infections  [Shortliffe,  1976].  The  system  uses  backward  chaining  through  an 
extensive  collection  of  domain-specific  production  rules  [Davis,  1977a]  to  make  inferences. 
This  type  of  system  is  coming  into  increasing  use  in  the  A I community  for  the  construction  of 
high-performance  systems  [Fcigenbaum,  1977],  [Duda,  1978], 

In  a contract  net  implementation,  the  rules  are  placed  in  separate  processor  nodes. 
Each  node  has  one  rule  (or  a set  of  rules),  together  with  a copy  of  the  rule  interpreter.1  The 
task  to  be  distributed  is  firing  a rule,  given  the  current  problem  state.  Nodes  attempt  to 
match  the  right-hand  sides  of  their  rules  (remember  that  MYCIN  uses  backward  chaining) 
against  the  abstraction  of  the  problem  state  included  in  a task  announcement.  A bid  indicates 
the  applicability  of  some  of  the  rules  in  the  local  knowledge  base  of  a node.  The  process 
proceeds  recursively  as  nodes,  trying  to  instantiate  the  left-hand  sides  of  their  rules,  are 
forced  to  seek  help  from  other  nodes.  Meta-rules  [Davis,  1977c]  can  also  be  stored  In 
separate  nodes  and  used  to  order  the  invocation  of  the  domain-specific  rules. 

The  contract  net  framework  is  useful  here  primarily  because  it  enables  use  of  KS- 
centered  knowledge  for  determining  rule  applicability.  Nodes  can  concurrently  check  the 
applicability  of  their  rules  to  announced  tasks.  The  framework  also  enables  the  application  of 
these  rules  to  be  ordered  according  to  task-centered  knowledge  (e.g.,  meta-rules). 


B.4  Parsing 

Kaplan  [Kaplan,  1973]  has  suggested  the  implementation  of  grammars  as  asynchronous 
communicating  parallel  processes  for  parsing  natural  languages,  with  the  aim  of  reducing  the 
exponential  computation  often  required  in  linear  control  approaches  to  the  problem.  We  will 
restrict  ourselves  to  ATN  grammars  in  the  following,  although  Kaplan  considered  other 
possibilities. 

In  a contract  net  implementation,  one  node  is  originally  charged  with  the  task  of  parsing 
the  sentence.  This  node  becomes  the  top-level  manager  in  a contract  net.  The  node  has  a 
copy  of  the  top-level  grammar  of  the  parser.  Other  nodes  in  the  net  have  specialized 
knowledge  that  enables  them  to  assist  the  top-level  node  in  the  parsing.  Specifically,  other 
nodes  contain  subgrammars  (e.g.,  the  noun  phrase  grammar).  Several  nodes  may  possess  the 
same  specialized  knowledge.  The  top-level  manager  starts  the  parsing  by  attempting  to  find 
suitable  specialists  to  do  the  processing  required  to  make  transitions  between  nodes  in  the 
top-level  ATN.  Its  announcements  contain,  as  a task  abstraction  an  initial  fragment  of  the 
portion  of  the  sentence  to  be  parsed.  Nodes  with  subgrammars  return  bids  indicating  that  an 
initial  indication  of  suitability  has  been  found  (i.e.,  the  initial  fragment  indicates  that  a 
particular  specialist  may  be  able  to  assist).  The  manager  uses  the  returned  bids  to  select 
suitable  specialists  to  attempt  each  transition.  It  therefore  has  control  over  scheduling  of 


1 Nodes  should  contain  sets  of  rules  that  deal  with  different  topics  to  achieve  maximum 
concurrency--at  potential  cost  in  reliability.  If  enough  nodes  exist,  then  each  node  contains 
exactly  one  rule. 
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the  specialists  (Kaplan  used  an  agenda  mechanism  and  a central  scheduler  for  this  [Kaplan, 
1975]).  The  task  specification  is  the  complete  sentence  fragment.  The  manager  accepts 
reports,  Integrates  results,  starts  up  other  specialists  to  make  further  transitions,  and  so  on. 

Each  specialist  can  itself  become  a manager  by  generating  further  subtasks  as  it 
attempts  to  make  a transition  (it  could  even  become  a manager  for  the  top-level  node  by 
colling  for  the  complete  grammar  to  be  used  on  a transition).  Thus  a recursive  hierarchical 
structure  can  be  implemented. 

The  contract  net  framework  is  useful  for  this  application  as  a communications  structure 
and  as  a method  for  sotting  up  an  asynchronous  hierarchical  control  structure.  The  managers 
are  suitable  places  for  the  integration  of  results.  They  can  also  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
nodes  working  on  lower-level  tasks,  through  the  hierarchical  structure. 
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CNETs  The  Experimental  Contract  Net  System 


C.1  Introduction 

CNET  is  a system  of  INTERLISP  [Teitelman,  1975]  functions  that  enables  a user  to 

simulate  the  solution  of  a problem  using  the  contract  net  framework.’  The  system  simulates 
the  operation  of  a collection  of  processor  nodes  as  specified  in  Section  6.  We  discuss  here 

some  aspects  of  interaction  with  CNET.1 2 

CNET  is  an  event-driven  simulation.  It  begins  by  asking  the  user  for  simulation 
parameters  (e.g.,  the  number  of  processor  nodes  to  be  used,  the  time  required  to  generate 
and  transmit  a task  announcement,  etc.).  It  then  transfers  control  to  an  initializing  function 
supplied  by  the  user.  This  function  is  responsible  for  initializing  the  local  knowledge  bases  of 
the  nodes,  and  returning  a list  of  top  level  tasks  (each  task  is  specified  by  a task  type  and 
the  necessary  initial  data). 

These  tasks  are  assigned  by  CNET  to  nodes  as  contracts.  CNET  then  starts  processing 
those  contracts.  Quasi-parallelism  is  maintained  by  initializing  the  task  execution  procedures 
as  generators  using  the  INTERLISP  spaghetti  stack.  These  procedures  interact  with  simulator 
procedures  (e.g.,  to  announce  tasks,  send  reports,  etc.)  through  a simulator-system  call. 
Each  time  such  a call  is  made,  the  caller  is  suspended  and  the  next  event  on  the  event  list  is 
processed.  This  event-processing  continues  until  all  top-level  tasks  have  been  completed. 

A variety  of  display  options  have  been  provided,  so  that,  for  example,  a user  can 
examine  the  message  traffic,  or  write  messages  to  the  listing  file  in  the  correct  sequence 
(annotated  to  include  the  name  of  the  node  from  which  they  originate). 

The  user  is  also  asked  to  specify  a finalizing  function  to  be  called  each  time  a top-level 
task  is  completed  (to  close  files,  write  messages,  perform  any  cleanup  operations,  etc.). 

After  all  top-level  tasks  have  been  completed,  a summary  of  message  traffic  and 
processor  node  utilization  statistics  is  displayed  (see  below). 


C.2  Common  Internode  Language 

The  core  common  internode  language  is  defined  by  CNET,  but  functions  are  provided  to 
allow  the  user  to  specify  new  objects  and  attributes  (e.g.,  signal,  in  the  DSS).  Functions  are 
also  provided  to  simplify  storage  and  retrieval  of  objects  in  the  local  knowledge  bases  of  the 
nodes. 


1 The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  Bill  VanMelle,  Carli  Scott,  Jim  Bennett,  and  the 
rest  of  the  MYCIN  hackers  for  their  assistance  with  the  INTERLISP  implementation. 

2 A more  complete  description  of  CNET  will  follow  in  a later  document. 
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C.3  A Sample  Interaction 

The  following  trace  shows  one  interaction  with  CNET  in  solving  the  4 Queens  problem 
discussed  in  Section  3.1.2.  For  brevity,  the  contents  of  the  messages  have  been  deleted, 
but  italicized  statements  are  included  as  commentary  about  the  trace.  Actual  sample 
messages  were  shown  in  Section  3. 1.3.1. 


CONTRACT  NET  Simulation 


Maximum  number  of  processor  nodes  in  the  CONTRACT  NET  (>0)  [ 10]  ##  5 

<The  user  is  first  asked  for  simulation  parameters. 

Default  answers  are  shown  in  " [) ", 
Defaults  can  be  accepted  with  <CR». 

Task  time  expansion  factor  [ 100  ] **  ? <H  ELP  messages  are  stored  in  a hashfile. 

They  are  displayed  in  response  to 

The  factor  by  which  simulation  time  units  expended  in  task-related  processing  are 
to  be  expanded  (for  purposes  of  timing  measurements)  over  simulation  time  units 
expended  in  contract-related  processing.  This  factor  effectively  alters  the 
"coupl ing  factor"  of  the  net. 

Task  time  expansion  factor  ( 100  ) #* 

Terminated  contracts  [ 10)  **  7 

The  number  of  contract  structures  that  are  retained  by  a node  in  the  terminated 
state.  When  this  number  is  reached  by  a node,  it  deletes  the  oldest  contract 
(after  calling  an  applications  function  that  may,  for  example  summarize 
information  that  the  user  wants  to  retain). 

Terminated  contracts  C 10]  ** 

Default  delay  parameters  ( YES  ) ##  7 

These  parameters  define  the  number  of  simulation  time  units  required  to  perform 
various  CONTRACT  NET  functions  (e.g.,  task  announcement). 

Default  delay  parameters  t YES  ) **  No 

Time  to  make  a task  announcement  ( 1 1 ** 

<This  interaction  continues  until  all  of  the  delay 
parameters  hatie  been  assigned  values> 


Display  messages  t NO  ) **  ? 


<There  are  a number  of  similar  display  options > 
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Initial  Applications  Function  [ UNITIALIZE  I **  ? 

<T he  default  procedure  would  give  a short 
demonstration  of  CNET.> 

The  name  of  the  function  called  by  the  CONTRACT  NET  simulator  to  initialize  the 

nodes  for  the  application  and  return  a list  of  top  level  tasks  to  be  executed. 

Initial  Applications  Function  I UNITIALIZE  I **  Q1NITIAL1ZE 

<The  user  opts  for  the  N Queens  problem  > 

Final  Applications  Function  I 8FINAL1ZE  ) #*  ? 

The  name  of  the  function  called  by  the  CONTRACT  NET  simulator  whenever  a top  level 

task  is  completed. 

Final  Applications  Function  I 8FINALIZE  ) **  QFINALIZE 

<End  of  questions .* 

CONTRACT  NET  Simulation  Parameters 

Number  of  Processor  Nodes  in  Net:  5 
Applications  time  unit  expansion:  100 
Contracts  held  in  terminated  state:  10 

CONTRACT  NET  Delay  Parameters 

Time  to  make  a task  announcement:  1 <Times  are  shown  as  multiples  of 

Time  before  a task  is  re-announced:  1800  one  simulator  time  unit.* 

Time  to  process  a task  announcement:  1 

Time  to  make  a node  availability  announcement:  1 

Time  to  process  a node  availability  announcement:  1 

Time  to  make  a bid:  1 

Time  to  process  a bid:  1 

Time  to  make  an  announced  award:  1 

Time  to  process  an  announced  award:  1 

Time  to  make  a directed  award:  1 

Time  to  process  a directed  award:  1 

Time  to  acknowledge  a directed  award:  1 

Time  to  process  an  acknowledgment:  1 

Time  to  make  a report  to  another  node:  1 

Time  to  process  a report:  1 

Time  to  generate  a termination:  1 

Time  to  process  a termination:  1 

Time  to  generate  a request:  1 

Time  to  process  a request:  1 

Time  to  generate  an  information  message:  1 

Time  to  process  an  information  message:  1 


::::::::::::::::::::::::::  Start  of  Simulation  :::::::::::::::::::::::::: : 


Number  of  Queens  I 5 I **  A 


<These  questions  come  from  QINITIALIZE.* 
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Search  Strategy  [01** 
Report  Strategy  101  **  ? 


<local  depth-first.  The  other  possibilities 
are  local  breadth-first  and  random  order. > 


The  reporting  strategy  determines  the  action  to  be  taken  by  a processor  node  when 
it  receives  a report  of  the  completion  of  a subtask  for  which  it  is  the  manager. 
The  possibilities  are  as  follows: 


STRATEGY  RESPONSE 

report  interim  as  0 

well  as  final  resul ts 
report  only  final  1 

re su I ts 


An  interim  result  is  a report  of  the  completion  of  one  subtask  from  a collection 
of  subtasks  generated  from  the  same  task.  A final  result  is  a report  on  the 
collection  of  subtasks.  It  also  indicates  completion  of  processing  for  the 
collection  of  subtasks. 


Report  Strategy  [ 0 1 ** 

Number  of  solutions  I 1 ] *#  2 < Number  of  solutions  to  be  found  by  any  node 

before  other  paths  are  terminated  > 


<Knowledge  bases  aie  now  initialized  and  a list 
of  tasks  is  returned  to  CNET* 


Time:  0 <CNET  assigns  node  l the  task  of  extending  an  empty  board> 

<Functions  are  provided  to  allow  the  user  to  keep 
track  of  time  inside  task  execution  procedures  > 

Time:  201  < Abbreviated  forms  of  the  messages  are  shown  below, 

as  well  a ' the  times  at  which  they  are  generated. > 

To:  * <"*"  indicates  a general  broadcast  > 

From:  1 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Contract:  1 l1 

<T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (!).> 


Time:  202 

To:  1 
From:  S 
Type:  BIO 

Contract:  1 1 < Bids  from  idle  nodes > 


1 Contracts  arc  assigned  names  by  CNET  as  follows:  Top-level  contracts  are  assigned 
the  name  of  the  node  in  which  they  are  processed  (o.g.,  "I"  in  this  case).  The  names  of 
contracts  generated  from  them  ore  formed  by  concatenating  the  subtask  sequence  number 
to  the  name  of  the  contract  from  which  it  was  generated.  Hence  "1  1"  is  the  name  of  the 
first  contract  generated  from  contract  "1",  and  contract  "1  3 1"  is  the  name  of  the  first 
contract  that  was  generated  from  the  third  contract  that  was  generated  from  contract  "1". 
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To:  1 
From:  4 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1 1 

To:  1 
Front:  3 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1 1 

To:  1 
From:  2 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1 1 

Time:  204 

To:  5 
From:  1 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARD 

Contract:  1 1 <Contract  axoardtd  to  first  bidder  .> 

Time:  401 

To:  * 

From:  1 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  2 1 <T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (2).> 

Time:  402 

To:  1 
From:  2 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  2 1 

To:  1 
From:  4 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  2 1 

To:  1 
From:  3 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  2 1 

Time:  404 

To:  2 
From:  1 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARD 
Contract:  2 1 
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Time:  601 

To:  * 

From:  1 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEHENT 

Contract:  3 1 <T he  task  is  to  extend  board  ()).> 

Time:  602 

To:  1 
From:  A 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  3 1 

To:  1 
Fr  om : 3 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  3 1 

T i me:  60A 

To:  A 

From:  1 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARO 
Contract:  3 1 

T i me : 60b 

To:  * 

From:  S 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEHENT 

Contract:  111  *T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (1  S).> 

Time:  607 

To:  5 
From:  3 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  111 

Time:  609 

To:  3 
From:  S 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARO 
Contract:  111 

Time:  801 

To:  * 

From:  1 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEHENT 
Contract:  A 1 


<The  task  is  to  extend  board  (4)  > 
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To:  5 
From:  1 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  111 

T i me : 802 

To:  1 
From:  1 
T ype : BID 
Contract:  4 1 

Time:  804 

To:  1 
From:  1 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AWARD 
Contract:  4 1 

Time:  806 

To:  * 

From:  4 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  13  1 <T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (3  l).> 

To:  * 

From:  5 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  2 11  <T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (1  4).> 

To:  5 
From:  S 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  111 

Time:  807 

To:  4 
From:  5 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  131 

To:  5 
From:  S 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  211 

Time:  809 

To:  5 
From:  4 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AWARD 
Contract:  131 
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To:  5 
From:  5 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARD 
Contract:  211 

Time:  906 

To:  * 

From:  2 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  12  1 <T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (2  4).> 

To:  5 
From:  2 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  111 

Time:  907 

To:  2 
From:  2 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  121 

Time:  909 

To:  2 
From:  2 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARD 
Contract:  121 

Time:  1006 

To:  * 

From:  1 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  14  1 The  task  is  to  extend  board  (4  1).> 

Time:  1111 

To:  S 
From:  3 

Type:  FINAL  REPORT 

Contract:  111  <Report  of  failure  to  extend  board  ( 1 3). 

The  actual  message  is  "F AILU  RE", 
and  the  contract  name  specifies  the  board.> 


To:  * 

From:  2 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Contract:  1121 


<The  task  is  to  extend  board  (2  4 ]).> 
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(Time:  1112 

To:  2 
From:  3 
Type:  810 
Contract:  1121 

To:  2 
From:  A 

' Type:  BID 

Contract:  1121 

Time:  1114 

' To:  3 

From:  2 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AWARD 
Contract:  1121 

; Time:  120G 

To:  * 

From:  1 

Type:  TA5K  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  2 A 1 <T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (4  2).> 

Time:  1207 

To:  1 
From:  A 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  2 A 1 

Time:  1209 

To:  A 
From:  1 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AWARD 
Contract:  2 A 1 

Time:  1311 

To:  * 

From:  5 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  1131  <The  task  is  to  extend  board  (2  1 4).> 

Time:  1312 

To:  1 
From:  5 

Type:  INTERIM  REPORT 
Contract:  1 1 


<lnterim  report  of  failure  to  extend  board  (l);  i.e., 
a failure  has  occurred  for  one  of  the  subtasks  > 
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. Time:  1407 

To:  0 
From:  1 

Type:  INTERIM  REPORT 
Contract:  1 


No  Solutions  Found 

To:  1 
From:  1 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  141 

Time:  1403 

To:  1 
From:  1 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AWARD 
Contract:  141 

Time:  1515 

From:  3 

Generated  Board:  2413 

Time:  1516 

To:  2 
From:  3 

Type:  FINAL  REPORT 
Contract:  1121 

Time:  1518 

To:  2 
From:  2 

Type:  FINAL  REPORT 
Contract:  121 

Time:  1520 

To:  1 
From:  2 

Type:  FINAL  REPORT 
Contract:  2 1 

Time:  1613 

To:  * 

From:  5 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Contract:  1211 


<"0"  indicates  a report  to  the  user;  i.e.,  the  function  QFIN  ALIZE> 

<lnterim  report  of  failure  to  extend  the  empty  board;  i.e., 
one  subtask  of  the  top-level  task  has  resulted  in  failure .> 

<This  message  output  by  QF IN ALIZE.> 


<An  example  of  a message  inserted  in  the  listing  file. > 


< Generated  solution : (2  4 1 2). > 


<Propagation  of  report  of  solution  (2  4 1 S)> 


<Propagation  of  report  of  solution  (2  4 1 S)> 


<The  task  is  to  extend  board  (14  2)> 
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Time:  1614 

To:  5 
From:  3 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1211 

To:  5 
From:  2 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1211 

Time:  1616 

To:  3 
From:  5 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AWARD 
Contract:  1211 

Time:  1711 

To:  1 
From:  4 

Type:  FINAL  REPORT 

Contract:  2 4 1 < Report  of  failure  to  extend  board  (4  2).> 

Time:  1811 

To:  * 

From:  1 

Type:  TASK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Contract:  114  1 <T he  task  is  to  extend  board  (4  1 3 ).> 

Time:  1812 

To:  1 
From:  2 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1141 

To:  1 
From:  4 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1141 

Time:  1813 

To:  S 
From:  S 
Type:  BID 
Contract:  1131 
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Time:  1814 

To:  2 
From:  1 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARO 
Contract:  1141 

Time:  1815 

To:  5 
From:  5 

Type:  ANNOUNCED  AUARD 
Contract:  1131 

Time:  1912 

To:  0 
From:  1 

Type:  INTERIN  REPORT 
Contract:  1 

So  I ut i ons  Found: 
Queen-rows:  2413 

Time:  1913 

To:  1 
From:  1 

Type:  INTERIM  REPORT 
•Contract:  4 1 

Time:  1915 

To:  0 
From:  1 

Type:  INTERIN  REPORT 
Contract:  1 

No  Solutions  Found 

From:  5 

Generated  Board:  3142 

Time:  2117 

To:  5 
From:  5 

Type:  FINAL  REPORT 
Contract:  1131 


<lnterim  report  of  finding  solution  ( 2 4 1 S)> 
<This  message  output  by  QF IN ALIZE> 


<Report  of  failure  to  extend  board  (4).> 


< Report  of  another  failure  to  find  a solution .> 
<This  message  output  by  QF  IN  ALtZE> 


<C,enerated  solution:  (3  I 4 2)> 
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Time:  2118 

To:  5 
From:  3 
Type:  FINAL 
Contract:  1 

Time:  2119 

To:  4 
From:  5 
Type:  FINAL 
Contract:  1 

Time:  2120 

To:  5 
From:  5 
Type:  FINAL 
Contract:  2 

Time:  2121 

To:  1 
From:  4 
Type:  FINAL 
Contract:  3 

Time:  2122 

To:  1 
From:  5 
Type:  FINAL 
Contract:  1 

Time:  2123 

To:  0 
From:  1 
Type:  FINAL 
Contract:  1 


REPORT 

2 1 1 


REPORT 
3 1 


REPORT 

1 1 


REPORT 

1 


REPORT 

1 


REPORT 


So  I ut i ons  Found: 
Queen-rows:  3142 

To:  1 
From:  1 

Type:  TERMINATION 
Contract:  4 1 


<Rtport  of  failure  to  extend  board  (1  4 2)> 


<Propagation  of  report  on  board  (3  1 4 2). > 


<Report  of  failure  to  extend  board  (1  4).> 


<Propagation  of  report  on  board  (3  14  2)> 


< Re  port  of  failure  to  extend  board  ( 1 ).* 


<Report  to  user  of  finding  solution  (3  14  2)  and 
completing  the  top-level  task> 

<This  message  output  by  QFIN ALIZE.> 


<Two  solutions  have  now  been  found  (as  specified  in  QIN IT! ALIZE), 
so  processing  can  now  be  terminated  on  other  partial  boards .> 
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Time:  2125 

To:  1 
From:  1 

Type:  TERM I NAT  I ON 

Contract:  14  1 <Propagation  of  termination  message  to  subcontractor.* 

Time:  2127 

To:  2 
From:  1 

Type:  TERMINATION 

Contract:  1141  1 

Time:  21 2S  <7" his  time  reached  before  all  processing  terminated.* 


:::::::::::  End  of  Simulation  ::: 


Time  Units  to  Completion:  2127 


<This  represents  a speedup  of  3.6  over 
the  comparable  uniprocessor  search* 


Communications  Traffic  Summaru 


<Not  including  messages  addressed  to  user.* 


Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  o f 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 


messages:  71 
broadcast  messages:  14 
task  announcements:  14 
bids:  26 

announced  awards:  14 
directed  awards:  0 
acceptances:  0 
refusals:  0 
interim  reports:  2 
final  repor  t s:  12 
terminations:  3 

node  availability  announcements:  0 
requests:  0 

information  messages:  0 
task  re-announcements:  0 


Processor  Node  Utilization  Statistics 


Node 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


U t i I i zat ion 
.578 
.534 
.498 
.355 
.578 


<Expiration  time  was  set  long  enough  that 
re-announcements  were  not  required.* 


dean  Processor  Node  Utilization:  .549 
Standard  Deviation:  .135 
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Glossary 


acceptance:  an  affirmative  acknowledgment  by  a node  of  a directed  award.  This  reply  is  a 
signal  that  the  node  receiving  the  directed  award  has  accepted  the  contract  for  execution. 

acknowledgment:  a contract  net  protocol  message  used  to  signify  that  a directed  award 
has  been  received.  The  content  of  the  acknowledgment  indicates  whether  or  not  the  node 
that  received  the  award  has  accepted  or  refused  it.  (See  acceptance  and  refusal.) 

active  announcement:  a task  announcement  for  which  the  expiration  time  has  not  expired. 
Such  announcements  are  retained  by  prospective  bidders  as  a catalog  of  tasks  on  which  to 
bid  when  they  go  idle. 

active  bid:  a bid  made  on  an  announced  task.  Such  bids  are  retained  by  the  manager  (bound 
to  the  subcontract  to  which  they  refer)  pending  award  of  the  task. 

announced:  the  processing  state  of  a node  that  holds  subcontracts,  pending  their  award  to 
other  nodes. 

announced  award:  a contract  net  protocol  message  that  is  sent  to  a successful  bidder  for  a 
contract  (following  an  announcement-bid  sequence  of  contract  negotiation)  and  that 
indicates  that  the  bidder  is  now  the  contractor  for  the  contract.  (See  task  specification.) 

award:  a contract  net  protocol  message  that  indicates  to  the  recipient  node  that  it  is  to 
execute  the  associated  contract.  (See  announced  award  and  directcd-award.) 

bid:  a contract  net  protocol  message  sent  by  a node  interested  in  executing  a task  to  the 
node  that  announced  the  task.  The  bid  indicates  the  capabilities  of  the  bidder  that  are 
relevant  to  the  execution  of  the  task.  (Sec  node  abstraction.) 

bid  specification:  a slot  in  a task  announcement  that  holds  task-dependent  information  that 
indicates  to  a prospective  bidder  the  information  about  its  capabilities  that  is  desired  in  a bid 
by  the  manager. 

broadcast  channel:  a communications  channel  that  permits  simultaneous  transmission  or 
receipt  to  or  from  a variety  of  nodes. 

common  internode  language:  a formal  language  in  which  task-dependent  information  is 
encoded  in  messages  of  the  contract  net  protocol. 

communications  channel:  a logical  communications  path  that  connects  two  or  more 
processor  nodes. 

communications  protocol:  a pre-defined  set  of  rules  that  control  the  communication  among 
entities  (e  g.,  processor  nodes  or  processes)  that  communicate  via  messages. 
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connection  problem:  the  problem  of  linking  nodes  that  have  tasks  to  be  executed  with  other 
nodes  capable  of  thoir  execution. 

contract:  the  basic  information  structure  of  the  contract  net.  It  binds  together  information 
about  the  associated  task,  results,  subtasks,  and  about  other  related  nodes  In  the  net 

contract  net:  n collection  of  nodes  in  a distributed  problem  solver  that  interact  via  the 
contract  net  protocol. 

contract  net  protocol:  a problem-solving  protocol  used  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  nodes  in 
a contract  net. 

contract  net  protocol  message:  a message  of  a node  in  a contract  net,  using  the  contract 
net  protocol. 

contractor:  the  rolf  played  by  a processor  node  that  has  been  awarded  a contract  and  that 
is  responsible  for  its  execution. 

coupling:  a measure  of  the  amount  of  interaction  that  exists  between  entities  (e.g.  tasks, 
nodes)  in  a distributed  architecture. 

die:  a small  (currently  up  to  approximately  40  mm2)  slice  of  material,  generally  silicon,  that 
forms  the  base  of  an  integrated  circuit. 

directed  award:  an  award  that  is  not  preceded  by  the  normal  announcement-bid  sequence 
of  contract  negotiation,  but  which  is  forwarded  directly  to  a node.  (See  eligibility 
specification  and  task  specification.) 

distributed  problem  solving:  cooperative  solution  of  problems  by  a decentralized  collection 
of  loosely  coupled  knowledge-sources. 

distributed  processing:  parallel  processing  in  which  the  individual  processes  are  loosely 
coupled. 

distributed  processor  architecture:  collection  of  processor  nodes  (processors  and  memory) 
together  with  low-level  communications  hardware  and  software. 

eligibility  specification:  a slot  in  a task  announcement  that  carries  task-dependent 
information  enabling  a node  receiving  the  announcement  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
capable  of  executing  the  announced  task.  The  slot  is  also  used  both  in  a directed  award  to 
enable  the  node  receiving  the  award  to  determine  if  it  can  execute  the  awarded  task  and  in 
a node  availability  announcement  to  specify  the  kind  of  task  that  a node  is  willing  to 
execute. 

expiration  time:  the  period  of  time  after  which  an  announcement  is  no  longer  valid.  After  this 
period,  The  announced  task,  for  example,  is  eithor  bo  awarded  or  re-announced,  or  some 
other  action  is  taken. 
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final  report:  a report  made  liy  a contractor  to  a manager  that  contains  task  results  and 
indicates  completion  of  the  contract.  (See  result  description.) 

global:  pertaining  to  all  processor  nodes  in  a distributed  architecture. 

heuristic  search:  search  that  involves  dynamic  construction  of  the  search  space,  together 
with  the  application  of  heuristics  or  rules  of  good  guessing,  so  as  to  order  the  nodes  in  the 
search  space  that  are  to  be  explored. 

information  message:  a contract  net  protocol  message  to  respond  to  a request  message  or 
to  spread  results  or  other  data  throughout  the  net.  (See  information  specification.) 

information  specification:  a slot  in  an  information  message  that  carries  task-dependent 
information  corresponding  to  the  contents  of  the  message. 

interim  report:  a report  made  by  a contractor  on  a contract  to  the  manager  for  that  contract 
while  execution  of  the  contract  is  proceeding.  (See  result  description.) 

kernel-size:  the  number  of  standard-instructions  executed  by  a node  to  process  a task. 

local:  pertaining  to  one  processor  node,  or  a subset  of  processor  nodes  in  a distributed 
architecture. 

local  knowledge  base:  the  knowledge  base  of  an  individual  processor  node. 

loosely  coupled  processor  nodes:  processor  nodes  are  defined  to  be  loosely  coupled  if  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  instructions  executed  per  task  at  a node  to  the  number  of  bits 
required  for  internode  communication  per  task  is  large.  This  implies  that  individual  nodes 
spend  the  bulk  of  their  time  in  computation,  and  a much  smaller  percentage  of  their  time  in 
communication. 

manager:  the  role  played  by  a processor  node  that  has  generated  a contract  and  that  is 
responsible  for  monitoring  its  execution  and  processing  the  results. 

MIMD:  a multiple  processor  architecture  composed  of  a collection  of  processors  (and  their 
associated  memories),  with  the  processors  interconnected  to  provide  a means  for 
cooperating  during  a computation.  Each  processor  has  the  capability  to  execute  an 
independent  instruction  stream. 

multiprocessing:  simultaneous  processing  of  two  or  more  portions  of  the  same  program  by 
two  or  more  processing  units. 

multiprocessor:  generally  taken  to  be  a parallel  processor  consisting  of  several  processing 
elements  that  share  a common  primary  memory. 

multiprogramming:  time  and  resource  sharing  of  a computer  system  by  two  or  more  programs 
resident  simultaneously  in  primary  memory. 


node:  see  processor  node. 
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node  abstraction:  a slot  in  a bid  that  carries  task-dependent  information  that  indicates  to  a 
manager  the  capabilities  of  a bidder  relevant  to  the  execution  of  the  task  for  which  the  bid 
is  intended.  It  is  also  used  to  advertise  the  capabilities  of  an  idle  node  in  a node  availability 
announcement. 

node  availability  announcement:  a contract  net  protocol  message  that  indicates  that  a node 
is  idle  and  looking  for  on  appropriate  task  to  executo.  (See  eligibility  specification,  node 
abstraction  and  expiration  time.) 

parallel  processing:  either  multiprocessing,  or  multiprogramming,  or  a combination  of  both. 

predecessors:  a slot  in  a subcontract  structure  that  holds  the  names  of  other  subcontracts 
that  must  be  executed  before  the  subcontract  can  bo  announced. 

problem-solving  protocol:  a pre-defined  set  of  rules  that  controls  the  problem-solving 
communication  among  entities  that  communicate  via  messages.  (See  communications 
protocol.) 

process:  an  instance  of  a program  in  execution;  the  code  plus  enough  state  information  so 
that  it  can  be  executed  independent  of,  and  concurrent  with,  other  such  entities. 

processing  clement:  typically  the  central  processor  in  a computer. 

processor  node:  a proccssing-elcmcnt/memory/communications-interface  combination  in  a 
distributed  architecture. 

protocol:  see  communications  protocol  and  problem-solving  protocol. 

pseudo-contract:  the  information  saved  by  a node  about  a task  upon  submitting  a bid  on  the 
task. 

ready:  the  processing  state  of  a node  that  holds  contracts  waiting  to  be  executed. 

regular  tree:  a search  tree  with  a constant  branching  factor  and  a uniform  depth  of  tip 
nodes. 

refusal:  a negative  acknowledgment  by  a node  for  a directed  award.  It  indicates  that  the 
node  receiving  the  award  is  unable  to  execute  the  associated  contract.  (See  refusal 
specification.) 

refusal  specification:  a slot  in  a refusal  that  carries  task-dependent  information  that 
indicates  to  a manager  why  a node  that  received  a directed  award  is  not  able  to  execute 
the  associated  contract. 

related  contractors:  a slot  in  a contract  structure  specifying  the  names  of  other  nodes  , 

working  on  related  contracts. 

report:  a contract  net  protocol  message  sent  by  a contractor  to  a manager  to  forward 
results  of  the  execution  of  a contract.  (See  interim  report  and  final  report.) 
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report  recipients:  a slot  in  a contract  structure  specifying  the  names  of  other  nodes  to 
which  reports  are  to  he  sent. 

request:  a contract  net  protocol  message  sent  by  one  node  to  another  when  the  first  seeks 
to  obtain  relatively  straightforward  information  from  the  second,  and  a contract  relationship 
(which  implies  subtasking)  is  not  necessary.  (See  request  specification.) 

request  specification:  a slot  in  a request  message  that  carries  task-dependent  Information 
specifying  the  information  being  requested. 

results:  a slot  in  a contract  structure  that  carries  the  results  of  the  execution  of  a 
subcontract.  The  slot  may  be  included  in  a subcontract  structure  for  the  same  reason. 

result  description:  a slot  in  a report  that  carries  results  for  the  execution  of  a contract. 

SIMD:  a multiple  processor  architecture  containing  a control  processor  that  drives  several 
task  processors  (and  their  associated  memories)  in  a lockstep  manner;  that  is,  the  control 
processor  issues  a single  instruction  stream  to  all  task  processors,  which  execute  it  in 
synchronism  for  their  own  individual  data  streams. 

standard-instruction:  used  as  a comparison  device  to  allow  different  processor  types  to  be 
compared.  It  indicates  the  power  of  the  instruction  set  of  a reference  processor  (e.g., 
8080). 

subcontract:  a contract-like  structure  used  by  a manager  to  hold  information  about  subtasks 
that  it  has  generated.  The  information  includes  the  name  of  the  subcontractor  and  may 
include  the  subtask  specification,  results,  predecessors,  and  successors. 

subcontract-list:  a slot  in  a contract  structure  that  holds  a list  of  subtasks  of  the  task  of 
the  contract. 

successors:  a slot  in  a subcontract  structure  that  holds  the  names  of  other  subcontracts 
that  cannot  be  announced  until  the  subcontract  is  completed. 

suspended:  processing  state  of  a node  that  holds  contracts  whose  execution  cannot 
proceed  until  results  from  subcontract  execution  are  received. 

task:  an  independent  segment  of  a sequentially  organized  program. 

task  abstraction:  a slot  in  a task  announcement  message  that  carries  task-dependent 
information  that  enables  a node  receiving  the  announcement  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
wants  to  submit  a bid  on  the  announced  task. 

task  announcement:  a contract  net  protocol  message  that  advertises  the  the  existence  of 
a task  that  is  waiting  to  be  executed.  (See  eligibility  specification,  task  abstraction,  bid 
specification,  and  expiration  time.) 

task  specification:  a slot  in  an  award  message  that  carries  task-dependent  information  that 
specifies  the  task  to  bo  executed. 
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terminated:  a processing  state  that  holds  contracts  whose  execution  has  been  completed. 

termination:  a contract  net  protocol  message  sent  by  a manager  to  a contractor  to  indicate 
that  execution  of  a contract  is  to  be  stopped. 
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